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FAREWELL. 


A  purpose,  long  cherished,  and  often  expressed,  to  retire 
from  the  duties  of  a  daily  journalist,  has  finally  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  this  paper.  The  Press,  to  W.  W.  Nevin  and  his 
associates.  They  are  experienced  newspaper  men,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Nevin  having  been  my  editor-in-chief  while  I  was  abroad 
in  1874-75  and  ’76,  as  Centennial  Commissioner.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  will  associate  with  himself  in  the  business 
department  Mr.  E.  H.  Nevin,  Jr.,  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburg  Leader^  a  daily  of  exceptional  influence  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Their  future  course  rests  with  themselves.  It 
is,  perhaps,  proper  that  I  should  say  something  about  my 
own  past  career.  The  Press  was  the  outgrowth  of  my  best 
impulses.  It  was  twenty  years  old  on  the  1st  of  August, 

I 

1877.  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  a  good,  honest  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  lived  thi’ough  many  tempests  and  changes. 
It  has  received  and  returned  many  blows.  Its  opinions 
have  been  its  convictions.  It  has  often  given  offence  in 
the  championship  of  a  cause  or  a  principle.  But  I  can 
say,  for  myself,  that,  in  all  this  long  course  of  time,  I  have 
never  deliberately  wounded  or  injured  a  human  being,  even 
in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  political  or  sectional  difiference  ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  oflicial  responsibility,  with  millions  of 
public  money  to  hold  and  disburse,  not  a  dollar  has  been 
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misiippliod  or  devoted  to  iny  personal  use.  I  recur  to  these 
recollections  with  pride,  now  that  rny  connection  is  about 
to  close  with  the  newspaper  which  I  founded.  My  experi- 
I  ence  with  The  Press  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  satis¬ 
faction.  I  have  never  been  truly  hap[>y  away  from  iny 
editorial  desk.  Office  and  honors  have  all  been  nothing  to 
the  substantial  pleasure  of  my  journalistic  work.  And  I 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  this  love  of  labor,  in  the  compa¬ 
nionship  of  my  associates,  and  in  sincere  devotion  to  every 
measure  which  I  thought  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 
I  will  not  touch  upon  transient  [)arty  measures,  or  party 
divisions,  or  the  future  of  politics.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid  the 
expression,  that  there  is  no  memory  dearer  to  me  than  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  rebellion, 
abolished  slavery,  established  universal  suffrage,  and  carried 
honest  wages  to  negro  labor  after  centuries  of  unrequited 
4  suffering  and  toil.  *1  look  to  this  record  with  pride;  just 
as  I  look  forward  to  a  harmonious  Union,  when  we  shall 
have  no  more  sectional  strifes,  when  the  workingman  will 
be  duly  compensated  and  honored,  and  when  corporate 
power  will  be  properly  rewarded  and  restraitied.  If  these 
plain  precepts  are  practised  by  the  people  and  their  public 
servants,  executive,  judicial,  and  representative,  parties  will 
revert  to  their  original  uses,  and  politicians  will  hereafter 
work  for  their  living  like  other  men.  Nothing  is  so  trying 
in  this  separation  as  to  say  good-bye  to  those  engaged  in  the 
office  of  The  Press.  For  twenty  years  I  have  not  had  a 
difference  with  a  wrtier,  mechanic  or  laborer  on  my  paper. 
Many  of  the  early  boys  have  ffitted  away  like  birds  to  other 
fields,  and  have  grown  rich,  or  respectable,  or  even  distin¬ 
guished.  My  office  has  been  one  unconscious  college  for  the 
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rearing  of  good  editors.  Not  a  few  often  return  to  me  to 
prove  their  growth,  and  some  come  back  to  settle  on  the 
old  welcome  roost,  while  many  remain,  gray  and  comforta¬ 
ble,  in  their  declining  years.  They  were  my  friends  at  all 
times,  and  there  was  not  a  man  or  boy  in  the  establishment 
in  whom  I  did  not  feel  a  personal  interest.  We  were  like 
one  family ;  and  this  accounts  in  a  large  degree  for  the  fact 
that  we  never  had  a  difference  about  wages.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  and  feel  these  thino;s.  Better  far  such  a  solace  in 
leaving  a  life-work  than  a  long  preachment  about  politics 
and  parties.  My  contemporaries  have  always  been  indul¬ 
gent  ;  a  good  people  have  always  been  generous  to  me ;  and 
God  leaves  me  sufficient  health  of  brain  and  body  to  say 
farewell,  without  one  resentment  or  disappointment. 

John  W.  Forney. 
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Mr.  Nevin’s  Card. 

'riie  sale  of  a  leading  metropolitan  daily  is  an  affair  of 
such  public  moment  that  it  is  proper,  perhaps,  that  public 
curiosity  should  be  satisfied  at  once  with  a  little  frank  in¬ 
formation.  The  Press,  as  so  kindly  stated  above  by  Colonel 
Forney,  has  been  sold  to  myself  and  associates.  It  will  be 
conducted  as  a  thoroughly  independent  Republican  journal. 
There  is  not  a  dollar  of  political,  corporate,  or  ecclesiastical 
control  in  the  entire  ownership  of  the  paper.  The  whole 
purchase  money  and  working  capital  of  the  concern  repre¬ 
sents  purely  colorless  investment,  and  the  position  of  the 
editor  cannot  be  swerved  by  fear  or  by  favor.  The  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  under  the  new  possession  rests  solely  in 
myself.  It  is  not  a  proper  time  this  morning  to  announce 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  special  policy  or  platform.  The 
daily  record  of  ten  years’  responsible  editorial  relations  with 
this  paper  already  had,  is  the  best  pledge  and  promise  for 
the  future.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  to  strengthen  the  paper  in  every  department,  to  push 
vigorously  its  interests  and  development,  and  to  sustain  its 
previous  high  character  as  the  journal  which  has  always 
spoken  for  Pennsylvania  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation.  In 
assuming  the  editorial  chair,  the  new  incumbent  is  not 
severing,  but  continuing  those  pleasant  relations  with  the 
former  proprietor  which  ten  years  of  active  association  have 
cemented  into  close  friendship,  and  which  have  always 
made  his  service  on  The  Press  a  labor  of  love. 

W.  W.  Kevin. 

From  The  Press,  October  4,  1877. 


M  E  E  T  I  G 


OP  THE 

EDITORS,  REPORTERS,  CORRESPONDENTS,  COMPOSITORS,  AND  OTHER 

EMPLOYEES  OF  “  THE  PRESS.” 


From  The  Press  of  October  19,  1877. 

Thursday,  October  18,  1877,  will  be  always  regarded  as  a 
morable  day  in  the  history  of  The  Press,  witnessing,  as  it  did, 
the  retirement  from  the  proprietorship  of  this  journal  of  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Forney,  who  for  twenty  years  past  has  controlled  its 
destinies  and  built  it  up  from  a  precarious  early  life  to  the 
proud,  permanent  position  which  it  holds  to-day  as  the  great  rep¬ 
resentative  journal  of  Penns3dvania,  and  as  one  of  the  leading 
dailies  of  the  Union.  On  }"esterday  this  paper  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  new  proprietors,  and  it  having  been  announced  that 
Colonel  Fornev  would  withdraw  from  the  editorial  charo;e  which 
he  had  consented  to  retain  until  that  time,  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ploj^^s  of  the  several  departments  of  this  paper  was  held  on  the 
11th  instant,  to  make  preparations  for  the  presentation  of  a  fare¬ 
well  testimonial,  A  set  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sincere 
affection,  respect,  and  esteem  with  which  the  retiring  proprietor 
was  regarded  b}’'  the  attaches  of  the  establishment  was  adopted, 
and  there  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  framed.  Money  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  in  the  highest  sUde  of  artistic  art  was  sub¬ 
scribed  on  the  spot,  the  promptness  with  which  every  emplo}’^ 
of  the  paper  handed  in  his  subscription  giving  proof  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  and  spontaneous  approval  wliich  greeted  the  idea.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  such  a  movement  was  on  foot,  numerous 
offers  of  subscriptions  were  received  not  only  from  former  attaches 
of  The  Press  in  Philadelphia,  but  from  other  cities,  and,  indeed, 
other  States.  It  had,  however,  been  determined  to  confine  the 
work  strictly  to  the  emploj^es  of  the  paper,  and  consequently 
none  but  those  at  present  connected  with  this  journal  were  repre¬ 
sented.  There  were  men  who  had  known  Colonel  Forney  when 
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he*  first  entered  the  battle  of  life;  men  who  had  watehed  his  early 
career  as  a  journalist,  as  a  public  man,  as  a  statesman  men  who 
remembered  when  the  Union  was  in  peril  how  Colonel  Forney 
gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  mone}’,  and  his  influence  in  the  cause  of 
the  nation  ;  there  W'ere  men,  too,  who  had  “  set”  his  copy  for  nearlj^ 
a  score  of  3^ears,  and  who  well  remembered  the  days  of  long  ago, 
when  they  first  had  a  “take”  of  that  angular  and  bold  handwrit¬ 
ing  which  so  well  indicated  the  bold  and  positive  mind  which  in¬ 
spired  the  pen  ;  and  there  w’ere  men  who  had  worked  side  by  side 
in  the  editorial  harness  with  the  departing  chief ;  and  men  who 
had  worked  day  and  night  on  the  wearying  and  untiring  duties  of 
reporters ;  and  there  were  men  who  had  witnessed  the  issue  of 
the  first  number  of  The  Press  on  the  old  machine,  and  who  now 
direct  the  same  work  as  performed  by  that  triumph  of  mechanical 
genius,  the  Bullock  press;  and  tliere  were  still  3^et  ^-^ounger  men 
who  had  learned  to  look  up  to  the  retiring  editor  as  an  example 
w’-ell  worthy  the  emulation  of  the  young  journalists  of  the  da}'^ — 
all  these  representatives  of  all  departments  of  The  Press  were 
present  3’^esterday  afternoon  to  do  honor  to  the  retiring  chief. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  The 
Press  building  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies — wdves  and  daughters  of  employes — were  present, 
and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  invited  guests,  among  others  the 
following:  Capt.  W.  W.  Nevin,  of  The  Press;  Col.  A.  K. 
McClure,  editor  of  the  Times  ;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Captain  Hinckem 
Sunday  Dispatch;  Hon.  E.  Joy  Morris,  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Macken¬ 
zie,  John  F.  Graff,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Green,  Esq.,  J.  Luther  Ringwalt, 
John  W.  Forne3'^,  William  D.  Smith,  Deputy  Collector  of  the 
Port,  Rev.  D.  H.  Geissinger,  G.  B.  P.  Ringwalt,  W.  C.  Barnes, 
H.  W.  Woods,  James  P.  Bo3"d,  R.  T.  Gill,  H.  B.  Geissinger,  and 
A.  A.  McHose. 

The  hall  was  veiy  handsomel3^  decorated  for  the  occasion,  being 
draped  with  the  American  flag,  and  immediately  over  the  plat¬ 
form  was  displa3"ed  a  fine  portrait  of  Colonel  Forne3^  Beneath 
this  was  suspended  the  engrossed  resolutions — certainl3’'  one  of 
the  most  superb  specimens  of  artistic  penmansliip  ever  executed 
in  Philadelphia.  The  work,  wdiich  was  entrusted  to  Peirce’s 
Business  College,  reflects  credit  no  less  upon  that  institution  than 
upon  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger,  the  penman  who  performed  it. 
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Messrs.  Hall  and  Garrison  supplied  the  frame,  a  chaste  and  ele¬ 
gant  piece  of  work,  manufactured  in  a  style  which  is  a  model  of 
beauty.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  five  o’clock,  when,^ 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Egan,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Foster,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Press,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  H. 
Grattan  Donnelly,  of  the  reportorial  staff,  elected  secretary.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct 
Colonel  Forney  to  the  hall:  Messrs.  John  Dunn,  Thomas  A. 
Egan,  William  H.  Gordon,  W.  E.  Sexton,  W.  H.  Brady  and  fJohn 
B.  Singleton.  Upon  entering  the  room  Colonel  Forney  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause. 

In  the  interval  between  the  various  speeches,  the  Xational  Glee 
Club,  led  b}’'  Mr.  Porter  Ringwalt,  rendered  a  selection  of  music 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  first  and  last  pieces,  “  Live  Here 
Together”  (written  by  Mr.  Ringwalt  for  this  event)  and  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  were  entliusiastically  encored,  and  the  music  supplied 
by  the  talented  members  of  the  club  proved  a  most  agreeable  diver- 
tisement  to  the  addresses. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Foster  opened  the  meeting  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  object  of  this  interesting  assem¬ 
blage  is  twofold;  first,  to  allow  us  the  sad  privilege  of  bidding  a 
formal  farewell  to  the  eminent  founder  of  The  Press,  Colonel 
.John  W.  Forney,  and  second,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  Colonel  Forney’s  uniform  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  justice  in  his  relation  to  us  as  an  employer.  To  that  end  we 
desire  to  present  him  with  an  elegantly  engrossed  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  expressive  of  our  gratitude,  our  esteem  and  our  love. 
This  tribute  comes  not  from  personal  friends  of  the  recipient,-/ 
but  from  the  workingmen  in  the  establishment,  which  he  has  so 
long  and  admirably  conducted,  and  in  after  3'ears  it  should  prove 
a  finger-post,  pointing  a  way  to  that  distant  haven,  where  capital 
and  labor  sliall  join  hands  and  move  onward  to  yet  grander 
achievements. 

The  emplo^ms  of  The  Press  have  ver^’-  appropriately  selected 
as  their  first  spokesman  a  gentleman  who  has  been  connected 
with  this  journal  from  its  foundation,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  lovers  of  English  literature  in  both  hemispheres.  Dr. 

R-  Shelton  Mackenzie,  literar}^  critic  of  The  Press. 
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Dll.  Mackknzik  said: 

My  IVieiid  very  properly  and  truly*  remarks  that  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  'I’liK  Press  from  its  foundation.  Indeed,  I  may 
say — and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  very  Irish — that  I  was 
connected  with  The  Press  before  The  Press  was  born — I  mean 
with  his  Press.  We,  sir  (addressing  Colonel  Forney),  are  at¬ 
tached  to  you  by  long  acquaintance  and  many  kindly  ties,  and 
as  a  token  of  our  respect  and  love  for  3’ou,  and  our  appreciation 
of  the  noble  generosity'  and  courtesy'  which  have  ever  attended 
your  dealings  with  us,  we  have  prepared  this  testimonial,  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you.  [Colonel  Forney 
then  rose  and  viewed  the  testimonial.]  [Alluding  then  to  some 
distinguished  feature  of  The  Press,  the  Dr.  said]  :  To  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  paper  was  a  sort  of  brevet,  which  gave  people 
employ^ment  on  other  newspapers  [referring  to  the  bunting,  with 
which  tlie  rostrum  was  ornamented,  he  continued — addressing 
Colonel  Forney],  your  patriotism  makes  me  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  having  the  national  colors  before  you.  You  stood 
by  that  flag — red,  white  and  blue.  [Applause.]  At  all  times 
you  have  served  your  country'',  at  all  times  you  have  served 
your  friends.  [Applause.]  Deeds  such  as  these,  however,  are  not 
done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reward,  and  your  whole  life,  I 
believe,  has  been  a  series  of  such  services  to  y'’Our  friends.  [A 
voice,  “Good.”]  I  have  only  one  faculty  bestowed  on  me — to 
express  my  thoughts  in  writing.  Very'  few  people,  like  Colonel 
Forney',  have  the  faculty  of  thinking  when  they'  write,  and  of 
thinking  also,  when  they  stand  upon  their  legs.  The  speaker 
then  spoke  of  his  own  connection  with  The  Press  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  prophetically^  stated  his  belief  that  the  retiring 
editor  would  still  continue  to  give  his  thoughts  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  his  pen,  because  it  is  truly  impossible  for 
Colonel  John  W.  Forney  to  remain  silent.  It  is  as  impossible 
as  if  you  were  to  put  a  kettle  down  upon  the  fire  and  say  “Kettle, 
don’t  boil.”  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  have  now  to  conclude, 
repeating  our  warm  regards,  and  I  beg  to  tender  to  y’ou  myself, 
and  in  the  middle  of  our  long  friendship,  my'  hand  in  honor  and 
love  [extending  his  hand  to  Colonel  Forney^]  God  bless  y^ou, 
and  may  you  live  long  and  enjoy  the  honors  that  you  bear. 
[A  pp1au.se.] 
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I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Lnther  Ringwalt,  one  of  the  editors  of  ' 
The  Press,  and  as  be  has  been  intimate  with  Colonel  Forney 
through  his  long  and  eventful  career,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  few  references  to  a  life  which  has  had  such  a  potent  influence 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  Ringwalt  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  met  to  discharge  a  duty 
that  is  at  once  painful  and  pleasing — painful,  because  it  marks 
the  formal  severance  of  relations  in  which  our  lives  have  long 
been  bound  up — pleasing,  because  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of 
every  person  emplo3’ed  in  this  establishment  to  signalize  these 
closing  scenes  with  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  expressions  of 
aflection,  admiration,  and  unwavering  regard  for  their  depart¬ 
ing  chief  that  words  can  utter  or  that  s^’mpathetic  hearts  can 
feel. 

The  beautiful  memorial  to  which  all  their  signatures  are  at¬ 
tached  embodies  tlie  expressive  resolutions  that  will  be  read  by 
my  friend  and  colaborer,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  Donnell}’',  after  J 
have  made  an  effort  to  recount  a  few  of  the  characteristics  and 
labors  that  have  enabled  John  W.  Forney  to  render  immense 
service  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Penns3'lvania, 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  his  fellow-men  of  other  countries. 
[Applause.]  He  was  accomplishing  man}"  of  these  great  tasks 
while  he  was  ever  keeping  alive  in  the  breasts  of  his  associates 
and  emplo}’es  in  this  building,  the  affection  and  respect  the}"  desire 
to  express,  and  while  this  union  of  all  parts  under  this  roof  to  a 
common  head  was  wonderfully  cordial  and  complete.  From  the 
lofty  height  where  types  are  marshalled  in  appropriate  position, 
down  to  the  cellar  where,  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  pressmen, 
they  paint  embodied  thought;  from  the  bustling  haunt  of  the 
reporters,  where  Dame  Rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  has 
nightly  told  of  moving  accidents  by  fire,  field  and  flood,  to  the 
department  of  the  stereotypers;  from  the  stern  tribunal  where 
the  proof-readers  sit  in  judgment  on  the  errors  of  compositors 
and  writers,  and  from  the  news  and  editorial  rooms,  where  the 
telegraph  flashes  intelligence  of  the  great  events  transpiring  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  business  office,  there  have  gone  forth 
arteries  to  the  loved  and  honored  occupant  of  the  bow-windowed 
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room  round  tliG  corner  that  made  the  union  tliat  iias  existed  liere 
for  a  score  of  years  as  perfect  and  responsive  as  that  formed  by 
tlie  ligaments  of  flesh  and  blood  that  bound  the  head  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  to  its  component  parts.  [Applause.] 

One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  of  the  sensations  inspired  by  this 
occasion  is  the  feeling  that  a  historic  figure  is  departing  from  the 
scene  of  many  trials  and  triumi)lis  ;  but  1  trust  that  his  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  columns  of  dhiE  Press  foreshadows  a  continued  and 
close  connection  between  its  founder  and  his  old  circle  of  readers 
and  friends  for  many  years  to  come.  [Applause.]  lie  was  bred 
and  born  a  journalist,  or  he  could  never  have  followed  with  un¬ 
flagging  devotion  and  unvarying  success,  for  a  period  just  twice 
the  age  of  The  Press,  the  jirofession  he  has  adorned.  Its  birth 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  second  period  of  a  newspaper 
career  that  had  previously  been  crowned  with  the  highest  honors 
of  local,  State,  and  national  journalism.  Identified  with  the  pub- 
lica.tion  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer^  the  most  influential  of  the 
Democratic  organs  of  the  interior  counties,  before  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  voter,  it  was  in  his  hands  a  terror  to  antagonists  and  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  old-line  Democracy  for  eiglit  years  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  broader  field  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  journalism.  As  a  boy  orator  of  sixteen  he  had  led  the 
van  of  a  bitter  but  successful  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  his  native  city  of  Lancaster,  and  this  earlj^  proof  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  was  but  the  type  of  his 
action  at  all  subsequent  periods  on  questions  that  aftected  the 
welfare  of  his  countrymen.  [Applause.] 

In  the  heated  partisan  contests  of  1838,  1840,  1841,  and  1844, 
he  was  incessantly  active  with  pen  and  tongue,  publishing  during 
one  of  the  most  exciting  of  these  struggles  a  campaign  paper, 
called  the  Plaindealer^  w^hich  circulated  widely  beyond  the  limits 
of  Lancaster  county.  This  training  prepared  him  for  the  more 
responsible  position  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fennsylua- 
nian^  which,  under  his  guidance,  for  years  swa3'ed  the  councils  of 
the  Democracy  of  this  State,  and  repeatedly  led  their  hosts  to 
victory.  Despite  Dogberiy’s  dictum,  that  reading  and  writing 
.come  by  nature,  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  pen  becomes 
mightier  than  the  sw^ord,  are  not  often  enabled  to  assert  their 
power  over  large  and  widely-diffused  masses,  before  they  have 
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undergone  severe  and  protracted  training  ;  and  as  J acob  served 
seven  years  for  the  love  of  Laban’s  daughter  Rachel,  Colonel 
Forne}'  served  nearly  three  times  seven  years,  divided  between 
exacting  and  highly  appreciated  labors  on  the  Lancaster  Intelli¬ 
gencer^  the  Pennsylvanian^  and  the  Washington  Union^  the  ac¬ 
cepted  organ  of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  before  he 
brought  rich  stores  of  ripe  journalistic  and  political  experience 
to  the  task  of  founding  The  Press.  [Applause.] 

It  was  only  after  his  name  was  familiar  as  a  household  word 
in  the  remotest  portions  of  this  Commonwealth;  after  a  wide 
national  reputation  as  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the 
writers  of  the  old  Democratic  school  had  been  established ;  after 
he  had  become  the  idol  of  his  party  and  leader  of  a  very  large 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  all  exciting  political  issues,  that 
he  commenced  in  The  Press  the  labors  of  ripened  manhood 
which  roused  the  State  and  nation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Kansas  struggle ;  prefigured  in  the  “Occasional  ” 
letters  all  the  great  movements  that  immediately  preceded  the 
late  war  and  marked  its  early  stages ;  sustained  through  good 
and  evil  report  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  led  the 
fight  against  Andrew  Johnson,  which  culminated  in  his  impeach¬ 
ment;  battled  for  Sunday  cars  and  universal  sufifrage  ;  rallied 
support  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  Centennial  Exposition ;  ad¬ 
vocated  the  opening  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition  on  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  meanwhile  espoused  every  good  cause  that  won 
his  sympathies,  and  discussed  thousands  of  topics  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  city  and  State.  [Applause.] 

Nor  did  these  toils  embrace  all  his  later  journalistic  labors. 
During  a  large  portion  of  the  last  twenty  years,  he  was  publish¬ 
ing  the  California  Press,  The  Weekly  Press  or  the  War 
Press,  and  The  Sunday  Press  in  Philadelphia,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  the  Sunday  Chronicle  and  Daily  Chronicle  in  Washington, 
contributing  freely  and  frequently  to  the  columns  of  all  these  pub 
lications,  and  making  them  all  widely  influential.  Surely,  there 
is  in  this  brief  statement,  proofs  of  an  amount  of  unceasing  toil 
that  has  rarely  been  crowded  into  a  single  life.  I  know  of  no 
more  voluminous  writer  for  the  American  press  than  Colonel 
Forney;  and  yet  amid  this  rush  of  matter  3^ou  can  bear  witness 
to  the  conscientious  care  which  has  habitually  characterized  his 
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produotiona,  and  uii<ler  all  emcrgencicH  prevented  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  (puility  \vhi(di  too  ofter  marks  profusion.  [Ap[)lau8e.] 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  of  these  tasks  could  only  have 
been  performed  by  the  aid  of  phonographic  reporters,  but  that 
fact  rather  increases  than  detracts  from  their  intellectual  merit. 

Nor  was  the  ])reparation  of  innumerable  articles  the  only — 
ofU*n  it  was  not  the  greatest — proof  of  unflagging  energ}’^  fur¬ 
nished  during  a  man3'-8ided  career*  It  was  in  no  secluded  stud^' 
that  this  man  wrought,  but  with  doors  thrown  open  freely  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  friemhs  and  the  general  public,  or  amid  the  discharge  of 
oflicial  duties  of  pressing  importance.  Elected  for  several  terms 
Clerk  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  it  fell  to  his  lot 
in  the  memorable  and  prolonged  contest  extending  from  December, 
1855,  to  February,  1856,  that  marked  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  preside  as  the  virtual  Speaker  of  a  body  rife  with  the 
discords  that  found  vent  at  a  later  period  in  a  sanguinary  war, 
and  amid  many  scenes  of  intense  excitement,  turbulence,  and  in¬ 
cessant  danger,  he  won  the  praise  of  friend  and  foe  by  his  im¬ 
partial  rulings  and  judicious  bearing,  a  fact  attested  by  the  formal 
and  unanimous  approval  of  the  fierce  contestants  after  this  long 
struggle  was  over. 

Subsequently^,  when  called  upon  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  personal  eflbrts  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  Schuyler  Colfax,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  for 
about  six  3’ears  with  distinguished  ability  ;  and  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  duties  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  rendered  to  the  commercial  intetests  of  this  city  a 
service  gratefull3'^  remembered  by  many  of  her  merchants  in  con¬ 
verting  from  a  dead  letter  into  a  living  realit3'  the  system  of  direct 
transj)oi  tation  of  imports  in  bond,  without  appraisement  and  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  port  of  original  entry.  This  achievement,  accom¬ 
plished  only  bv  repeated  appeals  to  the  authorities  at  Washington » 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  rapid  increase  in  foreign  trade  which 
has  signalized  the  histoiy  of  this  city  during  the  last  few  3"ears. 

Rut  the  Collectorship,  like  the  important  positions  previously' 
held,  was  resigned  soon  after  this  enduring  service  was  rendered, 
because  newspaper  work  was  more  congenial  than  official  duties. 
Whenever  real  or  supposed  exactions  seemed  to  weaken  the  tie 
that  bound  the  editor  to  his  readers  and  his  fellow'-toilers  of  the 
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printing-office,  or  to  restrain  freedom  of  editorial  action,  posts 
that  are  coveted  by  hosts  of  eager  aspirants,  were  unhesitatingly 
surrendered.  And  in  an  age  when  great  trusts  were  often  abused, 
it  is  no  small  thing  for  a  man  who  has  filled  them  with  exceptional 
benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  able  to  say  that  while  many 
millions  were  placed  in  his  custody,  not  a  dollar  of  unearned 
public  money  has  ever  filled  his  coffers,  [Applause.] 

The  immense  impetus  given  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  by 
Colonel  Forney’s  herculean  and  successful  labors  in  Europe  is 
now  so  fully  recognized  that  they  do  not  need  recital  here.  Many 
a  distinguished  citizen  might  well  deem  the  honors  nobly  and 
justl}’’  won  by  these  laudable  and  skilful  labors  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  useful  life. 

If  I  undertook  to  enlarge  upon  any  of  the  fields  of  journalistic, 
political,  official  and  industrial  activity  our  chief  has  explored,  I 
should  occupy  your  attention  for  hours  instead  of  the  brief  period 
allotted.  He  has  successively  appeared  with  credit  as  editor,  lec¬ 
turer,  leader  of  minorities  and  majorities  on  great  arenas  of  par¬ 
tisan  warfare,  and  the  confidant  of  administrations,  but  alwa3^s  as 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  amid  all  changes  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  policies.  [Applause.]  Ever  generous  to  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  ever  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  city  and 
State,  he  has  lived  for  others  during  an  era  when  engrossing 
selfishness  has  too  often  been  cultivated  as  a  fine  art.  And  while 
he  has  never  lacked  appreciation  among  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  who  realize  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves  how  far  it  has  fallen  short  of  his  deserts.  [Applause.] 

The  Chair,  Mr.  H.  Grattan  Donnelly,  will  now  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  and  the  resolutions  as  follows ; 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employes  of  the  several  departments  of 
The  Press,  held  October  11,  1877,  on  motion  of  Mr.  ^Y.  H.  Gor¬ 
don,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fester  was  called  to  the  chair;  Messrs.  Thomas 
F.  Logan  and  W.  E.  Sexton  were  chosen  Secretaries,  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Singleton  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas^  It  having  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  the  Hon.  John  W.  Forne^',  our  esteemed  employer 
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and  friend  for  tlie  last  twenty  years,  lias  determinded  to  retire 
from  the  editorial  charge  of  his  paper,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
from  active  j)articipation  in  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  daily 
journalism,  we  deem  it  fitting  that  we  should  give  expression  to 
our  regret  at  this  severance  of  the  relations  which  have  so  long 
and  pleasantly  existed  between  us,  and  testify  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  our  esteem  and  admiiation  for  a  chief  whom  we  have 
always  found  indulgent  to  our  faults,  forgetful  of  our  errors,  and 
willing  to  forward  our  personal  interests  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  own. 

And  whereas^  In  a  time  like  the  present,  when,  owing  to  the 
mutations  of  business  and  the  universal  distrust  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  reduce  expenses 
have  so  often  led  to  antagonism  between  emploj^er  and  employed 
— he  >vho  has  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  happy  mean  by  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  adjust  his  affairs  without  being  unjust  to 
those  who  depend  upon  his  business  for  subsistence,  and  who  has 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  affection,  respect  and  devotion  of  his 
employes,  deserves  the  acknowledgment  of  his  good  deeds  and 
kind  impulses  which  is  the  right  of  the  just  at  the  hands  of  the 
honest.  Now,  therefore, 

Besolved^  That  in  bidding  farewell  to  our  chief  and  friend  we 
do  so  with  unfeigned  regret,  with  sorrowful  memories  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  past,  only  relieved  by  the  hope  that  the  future  ma}'  bring 
back  to  Philadelphia  and  to  its  interests,  that  manly  and  out¬ 
spoken  sympathy  with  all  good  and  great  work ;  that  public 
spirited  advocacj’  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  that  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  all  that  seemed  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  its  in¬ 
dustries,  which  have  for  so  long  made  The  Press  a  newspaper 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  and  its  editor  a  true  friend  to 
all  the  people  ;  but  should  it  be  ordered  otherwise,  we  wish  for 
him  in  a  foreign  land  that  health,  happiness  and  success  that 
should,  if  it  sometimes  does  not,  attend  a  conscience  void  of 
oflence,  and  a  heart  that  has  ever  been  the  birthplace  of  kindly 
impulses. 

Rowan  Foulke.  J.  B.  Smith,  Jr. 

Robert  O’ Neale  Phillips.  John  Savage. 

James  A.  Sawyer.  W.  Woodburn  Bell. 
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John  Walter  Hastings. 
William  W.  Williams. 
James  E.  Eaton. 

John  B.  Stockdale. 
♦lohn  McClintock. 

I.  P.  Benner. 

Milton  Wolf. 

David  H.  Lawson. 
James  S.  Lawson. 
Thomas  W.  Baldwin. 
Thomas  E.  Sealey. 

E.  Joy  Morris. 

Dennis  Sullivan. 
William  Yeager. 

B.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 
William  H.  Gordon. 
W.  H.  Ott. 

Francis  Test. 

J.  W.  Keating. 

James  Hirsh. 

Daniel  S.  Souder. 
Charles  H.  Wilcox. 
Thomas  F.  Logan. 
John  F.  Graff. 

Frank  A.  Kauffman. 

S.  X.  Winslow,  Jr. 

S.  X.  Winslow,  Sr. 
Richard  P.  Forman. 

H.  W.  Xiblo. 

T.  Horace  Thorpe. 
Joseph  Warner. 

W.  Potter. 

W.  P.  Mullin. 

Mark  Deans,  Jr. 
Drayton  S.  Lewis. 

J.  X.  Hallowell. 
Thomas  Meehan. 
Charles  Crills. 

Harry  Furness. 

W.  E.  Sexton. 


Robert  G.  Smith. 
Thomas  A.  Egan. 

J.  L.  Ringwalt. 

M.  J.  McKenna. 

Con.  G.  Sellers. 

John  Dunn. 

W.  H.  Brady. 

H.  Grattan  Donnelly. 
Benjamin  H.  Gordon. 

B.  Hankin  Hynes. 
Michael  J.  Tighe. 

James  S.  Brooks. 
Herman  H.  Richards. 
Colbert  Keiger. 

William  H.  Gibson. 
John  Darlington. 
Charles  W.  Jones. 
Thomas  McSorley. 
John  Innis. 

Thomas  J.  Rogers. 
Andrew  W.  Landrigan. 
John  F.  Quinn. 

Adolfo  Pierra. 
Alexander  McGown. 

H.  H.  Hallowell. 
Charles  C.  Strine. 
James  Maguire, 

W.  H.  Robertson. 

C.  W.  Forster. 

P.  W.  Shindel. 

William  P.  Goode. 
Albert  R.  Foulke. 
Edward  F.  Maddock. 

E.  M.  Meader. 

John  B.  Singleton. 
William  Davis. 

C.  H.  Kirkbride. 
Thomas  S.  Tajdor. 
Charles  L.  Crump. 
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On  concluding  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Donnelly  said  :  Colonel  For¬ 
ney,  I  have  now  discharged  the  duty  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
h(*  assigned,  but  since  entering  this  room  I  have  been  requested 
to  perCorm  an  additional  duty,  and  that  is,  sir,  to  j)re8ent  to  you 
tins  magnificent  basket  of  flowers.  It  is  a  gift  of  the  attaches 
of  Thk  I^ress — as  such,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  connection  wdth  journalism  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
have  been  associated  on  any  })aper  with  a  start’  which  is  held 
together  by  the  strong  ties  of  personal  respect  and  affection  to  a 
degree  such  as  characterizes  the  employes  of  The  Press.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  And,  sir,  knowing  as  1  do  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
by  reason  of  our  personal  friendship,  and  understanding  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  inspire  them,  one  and  all,  in  the  presentation  of  this 
floral  offering,  I  can  say  that  they  wish  you^  now  that  ties  which 
have  bound  you  and  they  in  a  common  interest  are  about  to  be 
severed,  that  they  wish  you  what  I  wish  3'ou  now.  Godspeed  and 
God  bless  you.  [Applause.] 

Colonel  Forney  then  arose,  and  vainly  striving  to  control  his 
emotion,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  Friends  and  Coworkers  :  As  I 
heard  Mr.  Donnelly  read  your  resolutions  and  studied  them  as 
they  are  written  and  framed  iu  your  beautiful  testimonial,  you 
will  pardon  me  the  emotions  natural  to  so  unusual  a  manifesta¬ 
tion.  If  I  surprised  you  by  my  sudden  retirement,  you  do  not 
surprise  me  b}’  the  expression  of  your  prolonged  attachment.  I 
do  not  sever  my  relations  with  you;  they  are  only  sealed  by 
pleasant  memories  and  undying  affection.  If  I  have  been  indul¬ 
gent  to  your  faults,  please  recollect  how  you  have  forgiven  mine. 
You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  I  have  forwarded  your  per¬ 
sonal  interests  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  own,  for  1  should  have  been 
a  failure  long  ago  if  we  had  not  alwa3’'s  been  knitted  together  in 
brotherly  bonds.  I  know  that  your  i-esolutions  are  simply'  the 
throbbings  of  3'our  hearts,  and  believe  me,  m3"  friends,  the3"  are 
indelibl3’  printed  on  m3"  own. 

If  P  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  sincere  and  straightforw"ard  man,. 
Mr.  Ringwalt,  I  should  think  3^011  had  forgotton  the  friend  in  the 
flatterer;  but  when  I  remember  our  long  3'ears  of  intimac3",  and 
the  fact  that  w’e  w'ere  born  in  the  same  county,  m3’  admiration 
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for  your  late  lamented  father,  and  the  close  bonds  tliat  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  your  brother  and  myself  ever  since  he  was  a  boy, 
I  accept  your  words  as  honest  and  sincere.  And  so  1  may  say 
of  the  gracious  sentences  that  have  fallen  from  my  associate.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  the  oldest  writer  upon  The  Press,  with  his  fresh, 
unwrinkled  face  and  his  youthful  impulses ;  and  so,  also,  what 
has  been  spoken  by  my  gifted  friend,  Mr.  Charles  William  Foster, 
who  mingles  with  rare  abilities  as  a  journalist  a  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm.  At  least,  we  may  claim  that  our  little  meeting  is  sponta¬ 
neous,  certainly  umprompted  by  me,  coming  only  from  those 
who  have  helped  me  in  my  labors,  and  with  whom  I  have  main¬ 
tained  a  constant  and  unrestrained  intercourse.  This  is  not  a 
public  dinner,  not  a  cold  farewell  to  a  veteran  who  lags  super¬ 
fluous  on  the  stage,  but  the  cheerful  greeting  of  a  body  of  work¬ 
ingmen  to  a  fellow-workman,  and  as  such  I  receive  it.  As  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Ringwalt’s  short  sketch  of  m}^  long  life,  I  felt  a 
little  like  Daniel  Webster,  who,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  exclaimed :  “  I  am  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
Mr.  President,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  ^lays  of  the  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph,  the  steam  engine,  the  fast  printing-press,  the  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  steam-reaper  !  ”  And  yet,  though  an  active  actor 
in  the  drama  so  well  described  by  my  friend,  with  all  its  varied 
scenes  and  changes,  and  revolutions  and  civil  wars,  I  feel  to-day 
almost  as  young  as  when  The  Press,  of  which  I  now  take  a 
formal  farewell,  was  started  in  a  little  room  on  Chestnut  street  near 
Fourth,  August  1,  185U  And  to  think  that  this  date  was  simply 
the  middle  of  m}"  humble  career ;  in  other  ^words,  the  end  of  one 
twenty  years  of  privation  and  struggle,  and  the  beginning  of 
another  twenty"  years  of  trial  and  tribulation  ! 

So  rapidly  we  live  that  an  active  man  in  these  times  often 
pours  one  century  into  a  generation,  and  survives  transforma¬ 
tions  which,  in  another  age,  would  have  consumed  a  dozen  ordi¬ 
nary  existences.  In  this  large  and  intelligent  assembly,  including 
all  the  men  with  whom  I  have  toiled  side  by  side  for  so  many 
years,  there  are  not  a  few  who  well  remember  the  day  when  we 
had  scarcely  ten  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  when 
there  was  not  a  yard  of  telegraph  wire,  hardly  an  ocean  steamer, 
no  fast  printing  press,  no  Pacific  Railroad,  no  such  place  as 
Chicago,  no  great  gold  and  silver  mines  ;  when  anthracite  coal 
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was  a  curiosity,  when  the  jjjrowth  of  cotton  was  in  its  infnncy, 
wlien  our  population  was  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  to-day^ 
when  the  newspaper  w'as  as  scarce  as  it  is  now  universal,  when 
wv  had  no  free  schools,  and  when  the  whole  system  of  free  gov- 
eiaunent  was  only  a  half-tried  experiment.  Vet  more  interesting 
than  all  these  familiar  facts  is  the  present  reality  that  we  are 
here  to-day  to*  say  good-bye;  and  I  confess,  my  friends,  that 
these  two  words  have  never  before  been  so  ditlicult  to  utter  as  on 
this  eveninir.  Although  1  have  not  met  everv  man  and  boy  con- 
nected  with  The  Press  with  eipial  frequency,  and  many  of  them 
know  me  better  than  1  know  them,  yet  I  am  sure  they  will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  always  felt  as  if  we  belonged  to  one  famil}'. 

We  have  been  ver^^  true  to  each  other.  Our  newspai)er  has 
not  been  intrusive,  or  boastful,  or  personal.  We  have  not  pro¬ 
claimed  our  super-excellence,  or  our  mighty  influence,  but  have 
worked  heartily  and  proudly  and  genially  like  one  man;  and  our 
success  has  been  a  common  success  ;  my  prosperity  has  been 
your  prosperity  ;  and  although  in  retiring  from  my  editorial  chair 
in  obedience  to  other  dcrnnnds,  not  so  much  in  pursuit  of  rest  as 
for  a.  change  of  work,  while  I  do  not  go  out  with  large  gains  or 
with  full  pockets,  I  go  rich  in  the  affluence  of  your  friendship, 
.and  rich  also  in  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  my  best  at 
all  times  to  deserve  it.  And  here  in  this  hall,  dedicated  to  labor, 
1  may  say  to  you,  as  one  industrious  toiler  at  the  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  we  have  worked  together  for  so  many  years, 
that  1  would  not  exchange  the  memories  clustering  around  m}-^ 
newspaper  career,  and  the  invaluable  recollection  that  1  won 
early  and  held  to  the  last  your  esteem  and  your  trust — 1  would 
not  exchange  these  for  all  the  offlces  and  honors  in  the  world. 
I  wish  r  could  signalize  by  name  all  those  to  whom  I  have  felt 
specially  endeared  during  all  these  3'ears,  but  where  the  obliga¬ 
tion  is  so  general,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  invidious.  In  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  called  to  other  scenes,  but  however  distant, 
I  shall  never  be  reall}"  separated  from  .you,  nor  from  d'liE  Press. 
I  will  read  you  in  its  bright  pages,  either  in  ihe  types  you  set, 
the  words  3'ou  write,  or  the  paj)ers  3’ou  print,  and  3'oii  will  recall 
me  when  I  give  what  my  excellent  and  amiable  successor,  Mr. 
Nevin,  allow's  me  to  speak  to  my  old  audience,  and  also  in  those 
memories  of  one  who  has  never  been  half  as  hapi)3'  as  while  com- 
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muning  with  the  world,  with  3^our  congenial  aid,  in  the  bygone 
years.  Now,  God  bless  you,  and  good-bye;  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  me  to  present  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  ladies  of 
your  families  who  have  done  me  the  great  honor  to  join  you  in 
this  hearty  farewell  gathering. 

Is  there  not  some  compensation  even  in  leaving  as  happy  a 
scene  as  this,  in  full  possession  of  your  faculties,  mental  and 
physical  ?  The  great  tragedian,  Macready,  voluntarily^  left  the 
stage  before  he  was  58,  and  lived  comfortably  to  be  80.  Is  it 
not  better  to  have  the  world  ask  “Why  does  he  go  into  private 
life  when  he  is  so  well  and  hearty  ?”  than  to  have  the  same  world 
ask,  “Why  has  he  not  long  since  departed  from  the  scene  in 
which  he  moves  like  the  ghost  of  his  former  self?” 

After  the  applause  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Colonel 
Forney^s  remarks  had  subsided, 

Mr.  John  F.  Graff  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Forney,  Associates  on  The  Press, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for 
adding  any  words  to  what  has  already  been  said,  and  said  so 
well,  but  I  have  at  least  one  thing  in  justification.  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  that  by  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  told 
us  that  he  was  associated  with  The  Press  before  it  was  born.  I 
may  say  that  I  was  launched  about  ten  days  before  The  Press 
ship,  as  a  sort  of  revenue  cutter,  having  been  sent  by  our  honored 
friend,  Colonel  Forney,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  I  did  not 
know  a  single  soul,  on  a  business  mission.  But  I  went  armed 
with  a  half  dozen  capital  letters  of  ihtroduction  from  my  chief, 
and  I  was  not  there  long  before  I  found  his  name  to  be  a  tower 
of  strength.  My  business  in  Pittsburgh  was  two-fold,  to  write 
up  the  manufactories  of  Allegheny  county,  and  to  procure  sub¬ 
scribers  for  The  Press.  I  began  my  work  ten  days  before  the 
first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued,  and  as  already  said,  with¬ 
out  knowing  anybody- ;  notwithstanding  which  I  procured  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  amount  of  over  six  hundred  dollars  before  the 
first  number  was  published,  and  had  the  whole  amount  in  my 
pocket,  paid  in  advance.  This,  for  a  daily  journal,  publisiied 
three  hundred  and  fifty^  miles  away,  before  its  initial  number  saw 
the  light,  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  something  of  a  newspaper 
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feat,  and  I  well  reineinber  Colonel  Forney  ’s  cordial  words  of 
encouragement  on  my  return  to  Fhiladelpliia,  that  in  the  w'ork 
I  had  accomplished,  in  addition  to  my  Grayheard  ’  correspondence, 
I  had  shown  myself  to  he  something  of  a  steamboat  like  himself. 
Hut  Colonel  Forney,  Mr.  King  wait  and  others,  have  already 
alluded  so  fully  to  these  past  twenty  years,  that  tliere  is  little  to 
add  excepting  to  say,  that  twenty  years  is  a  long  and  important 
period  in  any  human  life.  To  many  of  us  it  has  probably  been 
the  tenderloin  of  our  earthly  career.  To  3’'ou,  sir  (addressing 
Colonel  Forney),  whatever  there  may  be  in  store  in  the  way  of 
future  labor'  and  honors,  and  I  trust  there  is  much  of  both,  the 
very  flower  and  best  fruitage  of  your  life-work,  1  apprehend,  will 
ever  be  associated  with  your  histoiy  as  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  The  Press.  [Applause.]  Dr.  Mackenzie  alluded  to  a  remark 
made  in  your  Farewell,  that  The  Press  iiad  been  a  sort  of  col¬ 
lege  in  which  newspaper  talent  and  newspaper  men  had  been 
instilled  and  fostered.  It  might  be  added  that  you  have  been  in 
your  own  person  an  unconscious  college,  teaching  the  community 
and  nation  in  which  you  live,  and  which  3’ou  now^  propose  tem- 
poraril3^  to  leave.  [Applause.]  Those  levees  which  3'ou  have 
held  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  your  editorial  rooms  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  absorbing  the  spirit  and 
mind  of  the  time  and  giving  forth  your  own,  have  accomplished 
greater  results  than  you  imagine,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  long 
after  you  have  been  gathered  to  your  fathers,  which  I  trust  will 
be  in  a  green  old  age,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  your  friends  and 
cotemporaries,  not  in  a  foreign  land,  but  in  America.  Were  I 
to  refer,  however  bricfl3^,  to  the  many  salient  points  of  interest 
suggested  by  the  retrospect  which  this  (jccasion  compels,  I  should 
be  betrayed  into  a  speech.  Hut  I  see  around  me  others  with 
hearts  as  full,  longing  for  utterance — colonels,  majors,  captains 
and  civilians,  ready  and  anxious  to  participate  in  this  hearty 
tribute,  1  might  almost  sa3',  congratulation;  for  Colonel  Forney 
has  told  us  that  now,  at  the  end  of  Ids  fort3’  years  of  newspaper 
work,  he  feels  no  less  vigor  of  heart  and  brain  than  he  rejoiced 
in  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  something  for  our  retiring  chief  to  be 
able  to  say  this  after  the  uninterrupted,  and  I  miglit  sav  without 
exaggeration,  almost  unparalleled  mental  strain  of  tw'o-score  years. 
And  for  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  fortune  and  the  honor  of 
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associating  with  him  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  years, 
while  it  is  pleasing  to  realize  that  we  have  shared  his  kindness 
and  his  confidence,  it  is  less  pleasing  to  feel  that  in  tliis  formal 
farewell  we  are  taking  leave,  perhaps  forever,  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  American  Journalist;  one  who  has  not  only  adorned  his 
profession  and  confessedly  elevated  its  standard,  but  who  has 
enriched  his  State,  nation  and  time  by  an  example  of  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  to  honest  conviction  that  deserves  to  be  emulated 
as  a  model  by  the  rising  generation.  Did  time  permit,  I  should 
like  to  refer  at  length  to  our  mutual,  learned,  and  I  may  now  say 
venerable  friend,  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  for  I  know  that 
nothing  ever  so  much  stimulated  his  pride  and  exultation  as  the 
triumphs  of  The  Press.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Brown,  who  spent  many  of  his  life’s  best  years  in 
fostering  and  anxiously  caring  for  the  interests  of  The  Press  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  as  its  business  manager.  I  should  like  to 
speak  in  fitting  words  of  the  j^outhful  promise  and  manly  services 
of  one  of  the  most  genial  and  gifted  young  men  that  I  have  ever 
known,  John  W.  Forney,  Jr,  w'hose  periodic  contributions  to  The 
Press  during  the  past  fifteen  years  form  an  important  element 
in  its  literary  status  and  history  ;  and  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
more  recent  and  eftective  eflforts  in  the  business  department  of  Mr. 
John  Dunn.  To  Captain  Xevin,  your  honored  successor,  I  need 
not  refer,  as  he  is  here  to  speak  for  himself,  excepting  to  say  that 
I  believe  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  abate  your  affection  for 
The  Press  under  his  proprietorship,  for  it  was  on  him  you  so 
worthly  conferred  the  honor  of  your  editorial  chair  during  your 
late  absence  in  Europe.  But  I  must  not  enlarge,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  close,  m3"  dear  friend.  Colonel  Forney,  wishing  that  the  God 
of  merc}^  and  peace  may  be  most  gracious  to  you  and  3'^ours  now 
and  forever. 

Colonel  McClure  being  urgentl}^  called  on,  said  : 

Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  these  proceedings,  and  yet, 
when  called  upon,  I  certainly  would  not  decline.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  subscribers  to  The  Press,  and  have  been  a  subscriber 
from  that  da}'  to  this.  In  all  the  mutations  of  politics — and  there 
were  many  between  us ;  belonging  to  diverse  political  parties  at 
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times,  and  often  diverse  within  the  party — tliere  never  was  the 
day  when  I  did  not  look  for  inspiration  from  the  pen  of  Colonel 
Forney.  When  we  differed,  we  differed  as  men,  and  as  men  only 
differ,  and  wlien  we  agreed,  certainly  in  all  my  intercourse  I  have 
not  known  a  more  pleasant  and  more  esteemed  associate.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Even  when  I  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization, 
'fiiE  Press  always  followed.  It  was  the  one  thing  I  felt  1  could 
not  disi)en8e  with,  and  none  are  associated  with  Colonel  Forney 
who  feel  the  severance  of  this  gentleman  more  keenly  than  1  do- 
myself.  I  have  looked  to  him  as  the  Nestor  of  the  press  since  I 
liave  been  connected  with  it,  and  I  have  always  felt  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  journalism  that  he  has  done  more  to  honor 
and  elevate  it  than  any  otlier  member  of  it.  [Applause.]  And 
leaving  me  upon  the  tread-mill,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should 
feel  a  sorrow  that  I  cannot  express.  I  should  be  glad  if,  after 
having  closed  my  labors  in  the  same  profession,  it  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  that  I  have  filled  it  so  well  and  shall  leave  behind  me  so 
many  valued  and  sacred  memories.  [Applause.]  And  there  is  no 
more  beautiful,  no  more  expressive  feature  than  that  to  which 
we  have  looked  and  to  which  we  have  listened.  It  is  easy  to  get 
the  apparent  applause  of  the  world  ;  money  will  do  it,  position 
will  do  it;  the  dependence  of  men  who  would  have  their  names  in 
your  journal  would  do  it.  That  is  the  commerce  that  belongs  to 
fame  ;  but  when  men,  who  in  their  daily  work  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  heart  to  heart  with  the  man  whom  they  seek  to 
honor,  come  with  one  accord  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  it  is  not  the 
formal  tribute  of  the  lip,  but  speaks  of  the  heart  in  everj'thing. 
It  is  the  green  picture  that  stands  central  in  all  this  panorama 
[applause],  and  these  are  memories.  Colonel  Forney,  which  can¬ 
not  fade.  Other  memories  may  fade  and  fall,  and  the  politicians 
who  have  been  served  and  who  have  bowed  and  rejoiced  at  the 
aid  received  by  your  toil  will  pass  away.  But  when  all  these 
ephemeral  things  have  perished,  the  memory  of  the  man  who  feels 
that  in  Colonel  Forney  he  has  had  a  friend,  one  who  has  been 
manifestly  alive  to  his  interests — these  are  memories  which  will 
never  perish  ;  memories  which  will  be  in  perpetual  greenness  [ap¬ 
plause],  and  it  is  a  tribute  that  Colonel  Forney  will  bear  in  green 
memory  to  his  grave.  It  will  be  the  one  thing  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  life,  that  he  will  turn  to  as  the  silver  lining,  because 
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it  was  the  sincere  tribute  of  honest  hearts.  On  behalf  of  public 
journalism,  1  thank  3^ou  for  this  tribute,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if,, 
when  m3’  time  shall  come,  and  I  shall  go,  I  shall  deserve  a  simi¬ 
lar  tribute  of  affection. 

The  Chairman  then  arose  and  said  :  “  It  is  said  that  ‘  rats’  all 
desert  a  sinking  ship,  but  there  are  no  ‘rats’  in  this  vessel,  and 
we  hope  the  ship  will  go  on  to  a  port  of  greater  prosperity.  We 
would  now  like  to  hear  from  the  new  pilot,  Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin.”^ 

Mr.  Nevin  responded:  “I  cannot  sa3^  how  gratif3’ing  it  has 
been  to  me  to  be  present  at  this  gathering  of  old  and  true  friends, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  heartily  I  endorse  ever3'  word  and  eveiy 
sentiment  of  the  speeches  and  of  the  resolutions.  It  was  a  happy 
thought,  this,  of  gathering  together  on  this  occasion  all  the  force 
of  this  establishment,  which,  in  ten  3’ears’  service,  I  believe,  I  have 
never  m3’self  seen  marshalled,  and  the  sight  of  these  faces,  so 
many  of  them  familiar,  recalls  very  pleasant  memories,  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which  I  hope  will  be  continued  as  pleasantl3’  for  many 
years  to  come.  [Applause.]  I  shall  not  detain  you  at  this  late 
hour,  and  I  only  ask  all  of  3^011  to  join  me  in  extending  a  hearty 
wish  for  health  and  prosperit3’  and  troops  of  friends  in  foreign 
lands  to  our  honored  friend,  who  is  tiie  centre  of  this  happy  occa¬ 
sion  to-night.”  [Applause.] 

The  Chairman  tlien  said:  We  have  with  us  Hon.  E.  J03’  Mor¬ 
ris,  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Morris  arose  and  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hardly  know  how  to  respond  to 
the  honor  accorded  me — for  it  is  an  honor  to  be  connected  with  a 
journal  of  this  kind — but  m3^  share  is  comparatively  an  inferior 
one,  and  not  one  that  rises  to  the  consideration  of  an  editor.  My 
acquaintance  with  Colonel  Forney  is  one  of  long  standing,  ver3'' 
diversified,  one  running  over  a  long  period  of  life,  when  we  at 
times  diverged  in  opinion,  then  getting  together,  then  again  act¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  Years  ago,  when  a  3’oung  man,  I  found 
myself  opposed  b3’  one  of  the  most  powerful  Democratic  journals, 
which  was  then  scanning  the  faults  of  the  Whig  part3^,  and  gen- 
erousl3’  attributed  to  them  whatever  good  qualities  they  might 
have.  Those  were  da3’s  of  fierce  contest;  days  when  no  quarter 
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honorable  party,  of  whicli  I  was  then  an  humble  member,  who 
had  any  right  to  complain  of  unjust  or  unfair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  leading  Democratic  editor  of  the  State.  When 
we  met  again,  it  was  in  another  field — in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  1  found  my  friend  in  the  vanguard  of  lib¬ 
erty — the  vanguard  of  tlie  friends  of  emancipation,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  rampart  of  American  statesmen  who 
resisted  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory.  I  was  struck 
with  surprise  at  his  energy,  his  capacity  for  labor,  and  his  indomi¬ 
table  courage.  It  inspired  all  with  faith  in  success,  and  it  gave 
us  all  new  courage.  His  capacity  for  labor  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 
•conducting  so  many  journals  at  one  time,  made  him  a  man  of 
mark,  and  his  power  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  The 
impression  Mr.  Forney  has  made  on  this  country  during  his  life 
is  almost  incalculable.  The  drift  he  has  given  to  public  opinion, 
the  great  ideas  he  has  originated  and  upheld  until  he  has  made 
them  principles  in  our  American  politics,  all  redound  to  his  honor 
and  show  the  energy  and  power  of  the  man.  [Applause.]  I 
cannot  but  join  in  regrets  that  we  are  to  lose  him  from  us,  for 
it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  public  loss.  Not  borrowing  his 
ideas  from  others,  but  exchanging  ideas,  conferring  with  others, 
interchanging  opinions,  seeking  to  enlarge  his  mind  b}'  liberal 
•converse  and  bright  sociality,  and  alwa3"s  forming  his  conclu¬ 
sions  from  a  large  base  of  deductions,  and  when  formed,  adher¬ 
ing  to  them,  taking  the  consequences,  and  sinking  or  succeeding 
with  them.  [Applause.]  These  are  traits  of  character — of  true 
character — that  they  mark  out  a  mind  which  is  safe  to  guide 
public  opinion.  In  the  relations  with  him  which  it  has  been  my 
^pleasure  to  enjoy  during  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  1  see  a  dis¬ 
position  to  conciliate — to  exchange  views.  I  have  never  found 
the  time  when  he  exacted  entire  compliance  with  his  own 
•opinions.  At  all  points,  a  consummate  journalist  and  public 
character  of  the  most  forcible  nature,  we  cannot  lose  such  a, 
man  without  an  expression  of  public  opinion.  You,  to-night, 
have  given  a  most  forcible  expression  of  confidence,  for  it  is  a 
history  of  an  association  for  over  twent}"  years.  During  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  time  you  have  opportunity  to  know  him 
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thoroughly,  and  it  is  to  your  honor,  to-night — to  his  honor — 
that  you  say  to  him  that  you  part  with  him  with  perfect  harmony, 
and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  and  grateful  feeling. 
[Applause.] 

The  Chairman  then  said :  The  hour  is  getting  laie,  but  before 
we  close  we  should  like  to  hear  from  the  composing-room.  I  will 
now  introduce  Mr.  Michael  J.  McKenna,  a  veteran  of  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McKenna  then  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  composing-room,  is  a  solemn  occasion — when  we  are 
saying  farewell  to  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  who  established  The 
Press,  and  who  has  been  its  proprietor  for  the  last  two  decades, 
and  w'ho  has  acted  to  us  more  like  a  father  than  an  employer. 
[Applause.]  The  power  of  the  paper  has  been  felt  from  Maine 
to  the  Rip  Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  are  sorry.  We  had  anticipated,  we  had  hoped  that  he  would 
remain  with  us  to  the  end ;  “  but  there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will.”  It  has  often  been  said 
that  Republics  are  ungrateful,  and  in  this  instance  it  has  been 
verified  in  yourself.  In  1862,  when  the  Government  needed 
volunteers,  when  dread  and  doubt  filled  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  land,  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  never  faltered.  A  number 
of  his  employes  wanted  to  enlist,  but  feared  to  leave  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  want.  He  came  forward  when  he  heard  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  said,  “  If  you  wish  to  volunteer,  go ;  your  families 
shall  not  suffer.”  [Applause.]  You  all  know  that  not  one  of 
the  families  ever  suffered  because  their  fathers  enlisted ;  and  to¬ 
day  the  prayers  of  orphans  and  the  blessings  of  widows  of  his 
former  employes — some  of  whom  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  others  who  came  home  to  die  from  diseases  contracted 
there — are  upon  his  head.  [Applause  ]  Turning  to  Colonel  For¬ 
ney,  he  said :  Maj"  your  future  be  as  peacefully  serene  as  your 
past  has  been  active  and  laborious,  and  when  your  star  shall  set 
at  life’s  close,  may  it  set  as  the  morning  star,  which  goes  not 
down,  but  melts  away  into  the  brightness  of  heaven.  [Applause.] 
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Colon KL  Foiinev  then  arose  and  said  : 

And  now,  iny  friends,  I  suppose  you  all  desire  to  go  home  ;  but 
I  sliould  be  most  cold-hearted,  indeed,  If  I  did  not  return  you  my 
thanks  over  and  over  again.  I  forgot  to  say — so  many  thoughts 
were  rushing  to  my  mind — I  forgot  to  thank  the  ladies  who  are 
attached  to  this  newsi)aper,  botli  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  gentlemen  who  work  upon  the  paper  and  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  columns.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  all  of 
you  when  I  come  back  to  m3’  country,  as  well  and  happy  as  you 
are  to-niglit.  For  bear  in  mind  that  wherever  I  go,  this  night  will 
hang  as  a  bright  picture  in  my  memory.  I  could  not  forget  3-^00 
if  1  would  ;  I  would  not  if  I  could.  God  bless  you,  and  good¬ 
bye. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  “THE  PRESS.” 


BY  “THE  PRESS.” 


This  is  the  anniversaiy  of  my  birthday.  On  Saturday,  the 
first  of  August,  1857,  1  first  saw  the  light,  and  I  am  now  just 
twent}^  years  old.  Nobody  remembers  it  so  well  as  myself,  for 
I  came  into  the  world  of  newspaper  literature  surrounded  with 
troubles.  The  proprietor  was  a  young  man,  and  disposed  to  be 
rash  and  impulsive,  and  I  well  remember  the  thousand  prophecies 
of  his  failure.  He  had  no  money,  but  he  was  a  pushing,  ardent, 
enthusiastic  printer,  and  he  thought  a  good  deal  more  of  his 
newspaper  ideal  than  of  office  or  power.  Well  do  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  the  events  before  I  made  m3’  first  appearance.  We  were  all 
Democrats  at  that  time ;  at  least  those  who  had  an3dhing  to  do 
with  this  paper.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Chambers,  whose  faith 
was  nothing  if  not  Democratic,  had  just  introduced  to  m}’  editor 
his  young  friend  Mr.  Graff,  who  as  “  Gray  beard  ”  has  continued 
to  do  the  La}'  preaching  of  my  columns  from  that  day  to  this. 
James  Buchanan  had  been  elected  President  in  November  of  the 
previous  year,  1856,  on  a  clear  understanding  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  slaveholders  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  by  violent 
means ;  and  The  Press  was  started  to  hold  him  to  that  pledge. 
Very  little  advertising  proclaimed  its  coming — a  simple  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  was  all.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  curiosit}' 
among  both  parties.  Our  trouble  was  that  we  had  no  exchequer; 
the  editor  had  spent  nearly  all  his  funds  in  electing  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  President.  He  had  no  press  on  which  I  was  to  be  printed  ; 
he  ran  in  debt  for  the  t3'pe,  and  for  many  months  I  was  struck 
off’  in  the  office  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch^  with  its  noble  proprie¬ 
tors  kind!}'  superintending  the  issue  of  my  daily  editions.  In 
fact  I  was  like  a  poor  boy  sent  to  a  free  school  with  barel}'  a 
suit  of  clothes.  A  great  panic  darkened  eveiy thing.  It  hung 
over  business  like  a  funeral  pall,  and  added  constantly  to  our 
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ditliciilties ;  but  the  very  first  day  sliowed  that  we  were  eaj^erly 
looked  for.  Of  course  I  ou^lit  to  have  known  all  about  it,  as  I 
was  every w'liere.  Our  publication  oHiee  was  a  single  room,  No. 
417  Chestnut  street,  next  door  to  the  old  United  States  Hotel, 
and  the  editor  sat  behind  a  small  partition  in  the  rear.  On  the 
Saturday  when  1  made  my  debut,  I  was  hauled  in  large  bundles 
to  this  otiice  quite  earl}’’  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Forney,  wdio 
had  been  up  all  night,  was  there  with  Dr.  Mackenzie,  his  literary 
editor.  They  were  in  high  humor  when  1  came  in.  The  Doctor 
had  been  left  in  charge  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
The  moment  I  appeared,  the  i>lace  w'as  filled  with  new'sboys,  wdio 
bought  me  with  avidity,  and  the  demand  soon  became  so  great 
that  tlie  press  was  kept  running  far  into  noon.  Curiosity  is  the 
thing  that  brings  the  money  into  most  every  till,  and  curiosity 
made  everybody  anxious  to  see  The  Press.  At  first  it  w'as  a 
four-paged  folio,  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  present  North  Ameri¬ 
can^  several  columns  larger  than  the  present  Philadelphia  Times, 
and  almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  present  Public  Ledger.  I 
think  I  was  the  handsomest  paper  in  my  new  dress,  that  up  to 
that  time  had  shown  its  face  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  very  natural 
that  I  should  know  all  about  its  beginning  and  its  progress.  I 
know  the  printers  that  set  me  up,  the  pressmen  that  worked  me 
off,  the  wH'iters  and  the  reporters  that  filled  my  columns,  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  bookkeepers,  the  carriers,  the  packers,  the  busi¬ 
ness  men ;  1  know  and  knew  them  all  by  name,  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and  I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  read  me,  praised  me,  criticised  me,  and  abused  me. 
There  has  not  been  a  secret  connected  with  the  office  that  has 
not  been  confided  to  me  and  honestly  kept  by  me.  Above  all,  1 
was  most  intimate  with  the  editor.  I  knew  all  his  struggles,  his 
habits,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  his  thoughts,  his  opinions  ;  and 
some  of  these  days,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone,  I  shall  dedicate 
to  him  a  special  “Anecdote  of  Public  Men.”  And  w'hat  a  lot 
of  incidents  I  could  relate  about  The  Press!  One  day  a  very 
handsome  man  came  into  the  publication  office,  and  asked  to  see 
Forney.  “Please  walk  into  the  back  room,”  said  Mr.  Brown, 
the  business  manager,  “and  I  will  introduce  you.”  “  Well,  sir,” 
said  the  stranger  to  the  editor,  “  1  like  your  pluck,  and  I  have 
come  to  subscribe  for  your  paper,  and  this  is  my  subscription,” 
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laying  down  a  check  for  $250.  His  name  was  Wells,  and  he 
lived  at  Athens,  Bradford  county.  He  is  dead  and  gone  now ; 
but  I  alwaj^s  think  of  him  as  a  friend  in  need.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  came  to  see  us  very  often ;  he  and  my  editor  were  great 
friends.  David  C.  Broderick,  of  California,  was  also  a  constant 
visitor,  and  verj'  near  to  my  chief.  President  Buchanan  never 
came  to  see  us,  though  he  subscribed  for  the  paper,  which  he 
stopped  one  day  in  a  letter  written  by  himself,  because  we  would 
not  follow  him  when  he  broke  his  pledge  about  Kansas.  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  F.  Packer,  who  was  elected  in  1851,  was  another 
of  our  best  supporters.  George  H.  Martin,  the  merchant,  stood 
by  us  to  the  last,  Democrat  as  he  was.  George  M.  Lauman,  of 
Berks  count}-,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  our  cham¬ 
pions.  They  have  all  been  called  away ;  and  many,  many  more 
that  1  could  name — kind,  generous,  hearty,  true  men.  We** 
pushed  along,  getting  stronger  every  day,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  confidence  of  both  parties — the  Republicans 
or  Whigs,  because  I  was  always  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and 
never  used  any  bad  language,  and  rarely  personally  attacked  our 
political  opponents ;  the  Democrats,  because  we  wene  very 
friendlv  to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  least  until 
some  time  in  1858,  when  it  became  evident  that  he  intended  to 
violate  his  pledge  in  regard  to  Kansas.  Presto  !  What  a  change 
took  place  then !  First  the  officeholders  began  to  stop  The 
Press,  and  the  postmasters  sent  me  back  to  the  office  in  baskets-^ 
ful.  That  was  a  red-hot  fight !  But  the  gap  they  made  was 
soon  filled,  for  by  this  time  the  Republicans  began  to  realize  that 
our  chief  was  in  dead  earnest.  At  first  they  thought  that  The 
Press  was  making  a  mere  personal  contest,  that  would  not  last 
long,  and  would  soon  be  compromised  by  giving  our  editor  a  fat 
oflSce  at  home  or  by  sending  him  abroad.  When  they  were  con^ 
vincedthat  he  meant  business,  they  came  in  by  thousands,  and 
took  the  plac*es  of  the  angry  official  Democrats.  And  bless  me^  — 
how  angry  these  latter  were  t  The  late  Robert  Walker  used  to 
call  in  a  great  deal.  I  can  see  him  now ;  a  small,  bald-headed 
man,  with  very  little  feet  and  hands,  and  a  great  big  brain. 
Many  of  his  ideas  appeared  in  my  columns,  especially  when  he 
got  into  confiict  with  the  Administration.  It  was  doubtful  for  a 
long  time  what  side  he  w-ould  take  as  Governor  of  Kansas.  He 
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was  sent  out  there,  yon  know,  to  settle  the  difficulties,  bnt  the 
frandnlent  voting  was  too  ninch  for  him.  On  his  way  in  from 
that  'I'erritory  to  Washington,  onr  editor  telegraphed  him  at 
various  points  to  know  what  course  he  would  take  when  he  got 
to  the  national  capital.  A  grejit  crowd  came  into  onr  little  office 
on  Chestnut  street,  waiting  for  the  result.  At  last  it  came  in  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  which  he  sent  from  the  town  of  York,  in 
this  State,  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  in  which  he  boldly 
protested  against  the  conspiracy  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
surrendered;  and  it  was  then  that  our  editor,  patting  me  affec¬ 
tionately  on  the  back,  exclaimed,  “Thunk  God,  the  battle  of 
freedom  is  won !  ”  and  yon  should  have  heard  the  cheers  that 
rang  out  along  Chestnut  street  over  the  good  news.  It  is  sai  I 
that  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts  and  sees  many  things ; 
but  how  true  all  this  is  of  a  newspaper !  Often  the  product  of 
one  man,  as  in  my  case,  it  is  also  the  receptacle  of  the  thoughts 
of  many  more,  and  the  teacher  of  tens  of  thousands.  In 
April,  1858,  I  was  sent  on  the  first  of  ray  semi-monthly 
trips  to  California,  under  the  name  of  the  California  Press. 
This  was  years  before  the  great  transcontinental  railroad  was 
built,  and  1  travelled  by  steamer  to  Chagres  or  Aspinwall,  across 
the  Isthmus  by  rail  to  Panama,  and  thence  again  b}'  steamer  to 
San  Francisco.  I  was  always  welcome  in  the  Golden  State,  and 
many  a  golden  dollar  did  I  bring  into  the  coffers  of  The  Press 
office.  My  periodical  journeys,  however,  were  stopped  when  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Railroads  were  constructed.  The 
war  came  as  a  Nemesis  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  treacheiy.  1  only 
refer  to  policies  incidentally,  as  1  do  not  wish  to  make  this  a 
political  biography.  The  appetite  for  reading  matter  became 
voracious.  The  great  arm}'^  that  rushed  with  the  flag  thought  as 
they  fought ;  the  newspaper  became  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
soldiers  as  their  daily  food.  The  Weekly  Press  became  The 
War  Press,  and  in  this  new  character  1  made  the  acquaintance 
of  thousands  of  brave  men  who  fought  for  the  Government  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi.  Their  wonderful  letters  which 
appeared  in  my  columns  and  were  distributed  all  over  the  nation, 
would  make  volumes  if  they  could  be  collected.  In  1862  my 
editor  presented  me  with  a  companion  in  the  shape  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  Chronicle^  and  together  we  went  through  the  army. 


down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  making  the  acquaintance,  not  only 
of  tlie  privates,  but  of  the  officers,  with  most  of  whom  I  spent 
many  a  happy  hour.  My  editor  lived  in  the  national  capital 
nearly  all  this  time,  certainly  from  1859  to  1868,  writing  for  and 
managing  both  journals  for  over  six  years.  I  must  not  forget 
my  old  friend  “  Occasional.’’  For  a  long  period  anonymous,  he 
was  as  regular  as  the  sun,  and  whether  the  writer,  who  was  finally 
revealed,  visited  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  or  Baltimore,  every  morning,  with  rare  exceptions, 
found  Ids  “  Occasional  Letter”  from  Washington,  in  its  usual 
place  on  my  pages.  How  much  he  wrote  you  will  better  under¬ 
stand  when  I  tell  you  that  his  “Occasional  Letters,”  now  in  our 
editorial  library,  make  nine  large  volumes.  On  Monday,  October 
16,  1865,  The  Press  was  changed  into  a  folio,  its  present  shape  ; 
but  long  before  this  I  was  printed  on  a  machine  tliat  belonged  to 
the  editor,  a  new  eight-cylinder  Hoe  press,  and  now  I  have  grown 
to  be  so  popular  that  m}^  large  edition  is  worked  off  on  the  last 
improved  Bullock  press.  Twenty  years  is  a  short  span  in  the 
age  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  very  large  space  in  the  condensed 
experience  of  a  newspaper;  and  if  only  the  general  public  could 
appreciate  the  time,  labor,  money,  memory,  care,  caution,  and 
vigilance,  necessary  to  produce  one  of  my  numbers,  they  would, 
perhaps,  understand  what  a  book  I  am ;  how  much  is  daily  com¬ 
pressed  into  my  forty-eight  columns,  and  what  a  bewildering 
contrast  I  am  to  the  first  little  paper  printed  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  in  this  city  in  1130.  Please  remember  that  1  am  not  boasting 
of  myself  The  same  story  could  be  told  by  hundreds  of  others. 
I  am  simply  writing  a  familiar  sketch  of  my  own  life,  and  if  mj^ 
neighbors  would  do  the  same  thing,  they  could,  no  doubt,  give 
3'ou  an  equally  pleasing  piece  of  gossip.  How  many  faces  of  the 
great  men  of  other  da3"S  and  of  the  present  time  have  looked  into 
m3^  pages !  Apart  from  those  I  have  mentioned,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  has  often  held  me  in  his  extended  arms,  and  smiled  approval 
upon  m3"  printed  thoughts;  Charles  Sumner,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  General 
Grant,  General  Meade,  General  Sheridan,  John  Hickman,  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Howell  Cobb,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  J.  P.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Gerritt  Smith,  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander 

H.  Stephens,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Han- 
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iiibal  lliiinlin,  Andrew  Jolmson,  Edward  C.  Baker,  William  11. 
Seward,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  thousands  more  have  read  me, 
most  of  them  to  approve,  and  even  those  who  condemned  what 
they  saw,  were  good  enough  to  praise  my  impersonality.  Great 
poets  have  written  in  my  pages ;  great  statesmen  have  spoken 
through  my  columns;  men  of  science,  of  art,  and  philosophy; 
the  orator  in  Congress,  the  clerg3'man  in  his  pulx)it,  the  railroad 
ciiief,  the  skilled  mechanic,  have  more  than  once  reached  the 
world  from  my  platform.  I  could  extend  this  autobiography 
into  a  volume  if  it  were  necessary.  How  strange  to  look  back 
over  these  perished  twenty  3’ears;  to  begin  with  the  beginning, 
when  1  came  forth  from  the  little  office,  417  Chestnut  street,  then 
removed  to  my  next  quarters  in  Fourth  street  near  Chestnut,  and 
finally  settled  down  where  I  am  to-day,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Chestnut !  What  a  mass  of  forgotten  and 
unforgotten  things  are  bound  in  the  forty  odd  volumes  of  my 
daily  record !  He  who  reads  such  a  record  is  like  the  traveller 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  returns  to  his  native  home.  He  liter¬ 
ally  lives  among  his  posterity ;  the  old  men  of  his  bo^'hood  are 
dead ;  the  young  are  old ;  faces  that  he  knew  when  he  was  a  lad 
have  vanished ;  change  is  written  everywhere ;  nothing  survives 
in  perpetual  youth  but  truth,  freedom,  and  progress.  And  this 
is  my  brief  autobiography  of  twenty  years  of  the  Daily  Press. 

August  1,  1877. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MR.  J.  W.  FORNEY 


FROM  NEWSPAPERS  OF  ALL  PARTIES  AND  SECTIONS. 


From  The  North  American^  October  11,  1877. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  FORNEY. 

For  several  da5^s  the  rumor  has  been  current  upon  the  streets 
that  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  had  determined  to  retire  from 
active  connection  with  The  Press,  a  journal  which  he  founded 
and  which  by  his  remarkable  abilities  and  personal  exertions  has 
acquired  a  national  reputation  and  a  deserved  prosperity.  To¬ 
day  the  announcement  is  formally  made,  and  we  publish 
elsewhere  the  words  of  farewell  which  that  veteran  journalist 
addresses  in  the  columns  of  The  Press  this  morning  to  its 
readers  and  his  friends.  To  those  who  have  known  Colonel 
Forne}'  personally  and  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  generous  contributions  furnished  to  the  columns  of 
The  Press  by  his  fertile  brain  and  facile  pen,  the  knowledge 
of  his  withdrawal  from  editorial  labors  and  from  the  control  of 
a  property  so  closely  identified  with  his  own  name  will  bring 
sincere  regret.  But  to  those  who  for  man}’’  years  have  partici¬ 
pated  with  him  in  all  the  genial  associations  of  fellowcraft;  those 
whose  success  in  the  pursuit  of  which  himself  was  Master  have 
won  his  unstinted  encomiums  and  congratulations ;  whose  partial 
failures  have  earned  his  warm  sympathy  and  encouragement ; 
to  all  of  these,  and  to  those  others  who  have  been  his  actual 
business  associates,  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Forney  must  bring 
such  emotions  as  can  find  no  place  in  words,  yet  the  knowledge 
of  which,  known  without  the  telling,  will  bear  acceptable  testi¬ 
mony  to  him  of  the  grateful  appreciation  of  a  life-career  in  which 
his  kindness  and  generosity  have  never  been  checked  by  an 
ignoble  impulse.  In  parting  with  the  property,  to  the  exaltation 
of  which  he  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  arduous  labor  and 
ripened  thought.  Colonel  Forney  is  fortunate  in  transferring  it 
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to  deface  Ids  id<d.  Major  W.  W.  Nevin  was,  during  Colonel 
Forney’s  absence  in  Fiiropo,  the  editor  of  'fiiK  IbiKss,  and  it  is 
by  him  and  some  gentlemen  associated  with  him  that  'I'hk  Press 
has  been  purchased.  We  congratulate  Major  Nevin  upon  Ids 
return  to  a  |)Osition  alfording  him  every  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  best  powers  as  a  journalist;  but  we  do  so  with  a  sincere 
regret  that  his  resumption  of  his  old  place  involves  the  loss  to 
the  profession  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  one  of  the  most 
comi)etent  editors  in  America. 


From  the  Public  Ledger^  October  11,  1877. 

“  THE  PRESS  ’’  CHANGES  OWNERS. 

A  change  in  the  ownership  of  The  Press  newspaper  of  this 
cit}'  is  announced  this  morning.  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  its 
founder,  and  for  twenty  years  its  owner  and  editor,  has  sold  the 
ncws})aper  property  (except  the  building)  entire  to  Captain  W. 
W.  Nevin  and  several  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the 
purcliase.  The  sale  and  purchase  are  a  completed  transaction  ; 
the  transfer  is  not  to  take  place  until  the  18th  of  this  month. 
The  event  has  an  interest  for  the  public  of  both  a  personal  and 
general  character,  with  regard  to  the  retiring  owner  and  editor, 
with  whom  no  slight  portion  of  the  people  of  Penns^dvauia  have 
had  intimate  relations  for  many  j^ears ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
incoming  proprietors,  especially  that  one  who  is  to  be  the  direct¬ 
ing  editor  (Captain  Nevin),  with  whom,  also,  the  Republican 
people  of  the  State  have  had  long  intercourse,  growing  out  of 
his  former  relations  with  The  Press. 

The  transfer  of  an  important  newspaper  from  a  familiar  owner¬ 
ship  to  which  the  people  have  become  accustomed,  to  a  new  pro¬ 
prietorship,  is  always  a  matter  of  public  consequence,  and  this  is 
the  only  warrant  for  the  publicity  given  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  a  right  to  the  shelter  of  privacy  accorded  to  other  sales  and 
purchases  of  propert}^  In  the  present  instance  there  will  be 
natural  regret  at  parting  with  Colonel  Forney,  for  whom  there 
is  an  instinctive  feeling  ol  good-will  in  this  community — a  good¬ 
will  that  amounts  to  personal  attection  among  the  majority  of 
his  old  and  life-long  associates  in  the  brotherhood  of  journalists. 
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He  will  have  their  best  wishes  for  his  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity  wherever  he  naay  be,  at  home  or  ai)road.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  editorial  direction  of  The  Press  is  a  gentleman 
worthy  of  the  succession — one  in  whose  hands  the  profession  of 
journalism  is  sure  to  have  an  honorable  and  efficient  coadjutor. 
Captain  Nevin  is  invested  by  his  co-proprietors  with  the  absolute 
editorial  direction  of  the  paper.  This  is  an  arrangement  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  public  and  fortunate  for  the  future  of  The  Press. 
The  new  owners  and  future  managing  editor  go  into  the  establish¬ 
ment,  as  we  are  informed  and  believe,  entirely  free  from  “  en¬ 
tangling  alliances,”  personal,  political,  corporate,  sectarian,  or 
of  any  other  kind  or  degree,  and  having  the  sole  object  of  mak¬ 
ing  The  Press  an  independent  and  effective  Republican  paper, 
and  a  fresh,  readable,  acceptable  daily  newspaper  wherever  it 
goes.  No  political  clique  is  in  it ;  no  corporation,  sectarian  or 
class  interest  is  connected  with  it ;  the  purchase  by  the  new 
proprietors  is  with  their  own  personal  money ;  they  are  the 
owners ;  theirs  the  responsibility,  and  with  them  we  trust  will 
be  honor  and  profit. 


From  The  Record^  October  11,  1877. 

Colonel  Forney  has  sold  The  Press  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  and 
E.  H.  Nevin,  Jr.,  and  bidden  good-bye  to  the  editorial  profession. 
While  we  congratulate  him  upon  his  escape  from  journalistic 
slavery,  we  regret  that  he  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  editorial 
fraternity.  Miseiy  loves  compan^^  and  we  hne  Forney,  and 
should  have  been  selfishly  glad  to  have  him  for  a  professional 
companion  forever.  But  he  has  determined  otherwise.  He  has 
sold  his  paper  and  is  going  abroad,  to  abandon  both  his  life-long 
profession  and  his  life-long  friends,  and  to  mingle  with  the  nobles 
and  bloated  aristocrats  of  the  Old  World.  Well,  we  pardon 
while  we  envy  him,  and  wish  him  joy  of  his  freedom.  Would 
that  we  could  go  with  him  !  Yet  we  sincerely  regret  that  Colonel 
Forney  is  about  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  in  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve.  We  shall  miss  him  and  the  public  will  miss  him. 
Colonel  Forney  has  been  an  editor  for  most  of  the  time  during 
the  last  forty  years,  at  least,  and  is  one  of  the  princes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  genial 
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geiitlenien,  in  a  social  way,  that  tliis  country  lias  ever  known. 
No  editor  in  America  lias  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  nor  done  more  to  honor  his  profession.  He  rose 
by  the  force  of  his  own  ability  and  merits  from  the  “case”  to  his 
present  position  ;  from  the  position  of  a  “  printer’s  devil  ”  to  that 
of  a  leader  among  journalists  and  a  Warwick  among  statesmen, 
and  why  shouldn’t  we  regret  to  part  with  him  ?  But  the  best 
of  friends  must  part.  Good-bye,  Colonel,  and  may  God  bless 
vou  ! 


From  The  Timee^  October  11,  1877. 

It  was  yesterday  made  public  what  was  known  in  limited 
ciides  for  several  days,  that  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  entire  Press  newspaper  property  to  a  >  company  of 
gentlemen  headed  by  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  who  filled  the  editor¬ 
ial  chair  during  Colonel  Forney’s  recent  sojourn  in  Europe. 
The  price  paid  is  $150,000  for  the  newspaper,  exclusive  of  real 
estate  and  accounts,  which  remain  to  Colonel  Forney,  and  formal 
possession  will  be  given  in  a  few  daj^s,  when  he  will  retire  from 
the  active  direction  of  journalism.  It  is  his  purpose  to  return  to 
Europe  in  December  with  his  son,  Mr.  John  W.  Forney,  Jr., 
to  be  absent  for  some  two  years,  during  which  time  he  will  cor¬ 
respond  for  The  Press  regularly,  and  contribute  to  other  lead¬ 
ing  journals  here  and  abroad.  He  will  attend  the  French  Ex¬ 
position  next  season,  and  unless  this  government  shall  be 
forgetful  of  his  exceptional  services  rendered  to  the  Centennial 
and  thereby  to  the  country,  when  hostilit}'  or  doubt  prevailed  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  governments  of  the  Old  World,  he  will 
be  made  an  official  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
French  imitation  of  the  grand  Exhibition  by  which  we  celebrated 
a  century  of  freedom. 

Since  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  Colonel  Forney  has  been 
the  oldest  of  the  active  journalist  of  the  country  of  national  fame. 
There  are  those  older  in  ^^ears  who  3"et  wear  the  editorial  harness 
lightly,  but  Colonel  Forney  is  to-day  the  same  w’orker  in  the 
editorial  chair  that  he  was  a  full  generation  ago;  and  he  retires 
with  his  rounded  three  score  years  giving  the  gentlest  proof 
that  they  have  come  and  fied.  The  midnight  that  missed  him 
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from  his  desk  has  long  been  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  yet 
his  e3^e  is  undimmed,  his  form  as  erect,  his  step  as  elastic  and 
his  genial  face  as  fresh  as  when  the  ardor  of  youth  was  visible 
in  all.  He  should  have  many  years  yet  in  store  for  usefulness, 
and  wherever  duty  or  pleasure  shall  call  him,  he  will  be  followed 
by  the  grateful  memories  of  the  profession  he  has  done  so  much 
to  instruct  and  honor. 


Fr0m  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraphy  October  11,  1877. 

THE  PRESS. 

The  retirement  of  Colonel  Forney  from  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  of  The  Press,  is  an  important  event  in  Philadelphia  journal¬ 
ism.  The  Press,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time,  occupied  a  distinct  place  of  its  own  among  the  newspapers 
•of  this  city,  and  it  exerted  a  unique  political  influence.  Colonel 
Forney’s  own  personality  alwa3"S  pervaded  it,  and  more  than  anj’^ 
other  Philadelphia  journal  it  has  been  a  personal  organ.  The 
natural  journalistic  aptitudes  of  its  editor  made  it  a  success  and 
a  power,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  influences  of  The 
Press,  are  in  a  considerable  measure,  due  some  of  the  positive 
■changes  that  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  Philadelphia  journalism 
during  the  past  twenty'  j'ears.  Now,  after  twenty  years’  service 
in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  paper  which  he  founded,  and  which 
at  its  foundation  was  the  expression  of  many  high  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Colonel  Fornej'  retires,  bearing  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  leaydng  to  younger  men  than 
himself  the  carrving  on  of  the  work  which  he  began. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ney'in,  who  succeeds  to  the  editorial  chair  of  The 
Press,  is  a  journalist  of  much  experience,  who  is  well  known  to 
this  community'  from  his  connection  with  the  paper  of  which 
he  now  assumes  the  editorial  management.  He  promises  to 
strengthen  the  paper  in  eveiy  department,  and  to  conduct  it  as  a 
thoroughly'  independent  Republican  journal.  We  wish  Mr.  Nevin 
And  his  associates  good  luck  in  the  important  enterprise  they  have 
taken  in  1. and,  just  as  we  wish  Colonel  Forney'  health,  prosperity^ 
and  long  life  in  his  retirement  from  the  activ'e  cares  of  journalism. 
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From  the  Pliihulelphla  Evening  Bulletin^  October  11,  1877. 

THE  PKE8S. 

We  announced,  yeetenlay,  tlie  retirement  of  Mr.  Forney  from- 
the  ownership  and  editorshij)  of  'Piie  Press,  and  the  purchase  of 
that  paper  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Nevin,  of  tliis  city,  E.  11.  Nevin^ 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  otliers  wliose  names  are  not  made  public^ 
At  the  end  of  a  score  of  years,  The  Press  thus  changes  hands, 
and  commences  what  will  be  essentially,  a  new  career.  Mr.  For- 
ne}^  closes  a  life-time  connection  with  editorial  journalism,  and  to¬ 
day  bids  farewell  to  associates  and  readers,  and  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  satisfaction  passes  into  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  private 
life. 

We  have  had  serious  differences  with  The  Press,  in  times  past,, 
on  more  than  one  subject.  Under  one  influence  and  anotlier,  it 
has  more  than  once  been  led  into  bold  and  persistent  advocacies 
of  very  bad  causes;  and  when  it  has  thus  stra3^ed,  we  have  not 
failed  to  deal  with  it  as  we  are  wont  to  deal  with  whatever  seems 
to  us  to  be  wTong.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  dwell  upon  disagree¬ 
able  reminiscences.  We  can  trul}'  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,, 
in  its  general  career.  The  Press  has  been  an  ardent  and  power¬ 
ful  worker  for  Republican  principles  and  for  many  another  good 
cause.  Mr.  Forney’s  almost  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  political 
men  and  things,  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  great  editorial 
experience  and  his  free  use  of  a  bold  and  eloquent  pen,  have  long 
ago  made  for  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  among  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists.  Enlisted  in  any  good  cause,  wdiether  of  politics  or 
of  an}’’  question  concerning  the  welfare  of  society,  Mr.  Forney  has 
made  himself  felt  as  a  marked  power  in  the  communit}',  and  that 
power  has  only^  been  weakened  when  he  has  suffered  other  interests 
to  divert  him  from  the  legitimate  duties  of  his  chosen  profession. 
He  retires  while  3'et  in  the  enjo^’ment  of  health  and  good  spirits. 
As  he  says  in  his  valedictoiy,  “  A  good  people  have  alw\avs  been 
generous  to  me,”  and  that  generosit}"  will  follow  him  with  many 
a  kindly  wish  for  his  future  happiness  and  prosperit}’. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin,  who  now  assumes  control  of  the  editorial 
departments  of  The  Press,  has  fine  abilities  and  great  experience 
in  his  profession,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  this  particular  news¬ 
paper.  While  he  managed  The  Press  it  was  an  excellent  journal. 
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If  it  was  less  than  first  rate  the  fact  may  perhaps  have  been  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  absolutely  unrestrained 
in  the  selection  of  his  subordinates  and  in  the  determination  of 
the  policj'  of  the  journal.  He  assumes  the  editorship  now  un¬ 
hampered  by  restrictions  of  any  kind,  and  w^e  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  will  speedily  achieve  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 


From  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ^  October  12,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  who,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
founded  The  Press,  yesterda}',  through  its  columns,  announced 
his  farewell  to,  and  retirement  from  the  duties  of  a  daily 
journalist.”  This  in  accordance  with  “a  purpose  long  cherished 
and  often  expressed.”  The  Press,  in  passing  from  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Forney,  has  oecome  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin 
and  associates,  Mr.  Nevin  announcing  that  under  tlie  new  posses¬ 
sion  the  editorship  of  the  paper  will  rest  solely  in  himself.  While 
it  is  Colonel  Forney’s  intention  to  act  as  foreign  correspondent  of 
The  Press,  his  retirement  from  the  journalist’s  real  work  is 
thorough  and  complete ;  he  now  retires  from  it  forever,  bearing 
with  him  in  his  retirement  the  affection  and  esteem,  not  only  of 
his  professional  associates,  but  of  all  who  were  happily  brought  in 
contact  with  him.  The  story  of  his  life  during  the  last  forty 
3’ears  is  largely'  the  story  of  journalism  and  politics  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  for  while  he  was  the  foremost  editor  of  Penns3Tvania,  he 
was  also  among  the  foremost  of  Pennsylvania’s  politicians.  His 
knowledge  of  the  leading  men  and  events  of  his  country — of  the 
men  and  events  which  made  the  history  of  the  countiy  for  forty 
years,  was  thorough.  Not  only  was  he  fitted  for  the  position  of 
editor,  by  his  wide  culture  and  experience,  but  he  brought  to  the 
editorial  desk  a  real  love  and  respect  for  his  profession  which 
helped  to  make  him  conspicuous  and  eminent  in  it.  Though  a 
strong,  emphatic  writer,  feeling  strongly  and  expressing  himself 
strongl3".  Colonel  Forney  made  few  personal  enemies  either  in 
politics  or  journalism.  He  hit  hard  blows,  but  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  it  was  the  cause  he  battled  for,  and  that  personal 
animosity''  directed  not  a  single  blow.  One  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  editors  of  America  is  lost  to  the  country  in 
the  retirement  of  Colonel  Forney,  and  one  of  the  truest,  best 
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and  most  genial  comrades  is  lost  to  his  associates.  But  Colonel 
Forne}^  has  well  earned  the  right  to  rest,  and  to  enjoy  the  after¬ 
noon  of  life  into  which  he  has  passed  with  vigor  unimpaired,  and 
into  which  he  is  followed  by  the  most  affectionate  remembrance 
of  those  who  still  labor  at  the  oar  he  has  laid  down  forev'er. 


From  the  Sunday  Dispatch^  October  14,  1877. 

Adieu. 

On  Thursday  last.  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  of  The  Press, 
announced  that  his  connection  with  that  paper  had  ceased,  and 
took  a  farewell  of  his  readers.  The  journal  has  been  sold  to  W. 
W.  Nevin,  E.  H.  Nevin,  Jr.,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader^  and  their  associates.  A  short  time  ago  we  noticed  with 
satisfaction  the  recurrence  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  The  Press,  and  took  pleasure  in  tendering  to 
Colonel  Forney  our  congratulations  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  he  might  long  continue  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  the  important  paper  which  he  had  conducted  for 
so  long  a  time  with  ability  and  independence.  But  Fate  had  other 
dispositions  in  store,  and  now — scarcely  two  months  after  the 
turning  of  the  second  decade — the  hand  which  has  so  long  guided 
the  helm  of  The  Press  establishment  relinquishes  its  grasp, 
and  a  new  pilot  takes  the  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  business 
altogether,  and  outside  of  the  proper  sphere  of  comment.  Yet 
it  is  just  to  say  that  the  profession  in  this  city  will  part  from 
Colonel  Forney  with  regret.  In  his  long  new^spaper  career  in 
this  city — which  commenced  with  the  Pennsylvanian^  which  was 
managed  with  great  spirit  by  Colonel  Forney — he  made  steadfast 
friends  among  his  professional  brethren,  and  never  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  make  a  personal  enemy.  At  times,  in  strong  con¬ 
troversy  with  other  members  of  the  profession  whose  view's  did 
not  agree  with  those  he  held — while  he  conducted  his  part  of  tlie 
battle  with  courage  and  ability — he  did  not  descend  from  the 
position  which  a  gentleman  should  occupy.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  improper  feeling.  He  fought  bravely,  but  he  always  struck 
“  above  the  belt.”  We  bid  him  good-bye  w’ith  the  w'armest  wishes 
for  his  future  welfare,  w  herever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  for  w'hat- 
ever  purpose  his  industry  may  be  hereafter  devoted. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  and  par- 
ticnlarl}^  to  the  readers  of  The  Press,  he  having  occupied  an 
editorial  position  for  some  years  in  that  establishment,  and  having 
the  sole  management  of  the  paper  during  Colonel  Forney’s  last 
sojourn  in  Europe.  He  is  a  fluent,  easy  writer,  is  experienced,  and 
thorouo-hlv  understands  his  business  as  a  conductor  of  a  dailv 
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journal.  He  will  do  credit  to  The  Press  hereafter. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Nevin  occupied  for  some  years  a  prominent  position 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Pittsburgh  press.  He  also  comes  to  us 
with  a  good  reputation,  and  with  much  experience.  As  such,  he 
is  welcome,  and  will  find  in  time  that  his  lines  have  fallen  in 
pleasant  places. 


From  the  Sunday  Republic^  October  14,  1877. 

THE  PRESS. 

The  notice  that  Colonel  John  W.  Fornej"  had  disposed  of  The 
Press  to  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin  surprised  the  public  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  so  secretly  had  all  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  been 
made ;  and  that  the  announcement  caused  much  regret  in  the 
community  it  is  unnecessaiy  for  us  to  remark.  Mr.  Nevin  is  an 
accomplished  journalist  and  ardent  Republican,  who,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  especially  when  during  Colonel  Forney’s 
protracted  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  the  managing  editor  of 
The  Press,  has  amply  proved  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  have  the 
charge  of  a  daily  paper  like  the  prominent  and  influential  one  of 
which  he  has  now  become  the  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  we  extend  to  him  a  warm  welcome  and  our  best  wishes  for 
his  prosperity.  The  withdrawal  of  Colonel  Forney  from  the 
post  wherein  for  a  little  over  a  score  of  years  he  has  achieved  so 
much  fame  and  has  made  himself  so  useful  to  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  is  to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  consequent  upon  his  sever¬ 
ance  of  his  connection  with  the  journal  he  started  and  established 
will  be  his  departure  from  the  land  of  his  birth  for  a  lengthy 
sojourn  across  the  ocean.  He  must  be  well  assured  that  he  has 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  community'  for  his  continued  good 
health  and  happiness,  and  that  his  movements  while  abroad  wdll 
be  watched  with  an  affectionate  anxiety  bj’  thousands,  who  will 
be  ever  willing  to  greet  him  with  a  heart}^  welcome  when  he 
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deems  proper  to  return  to  the  metropolis  towards  whose  growing 
importance  he  has  done  so  mueli  with  his  voice  and  pen. 

We  make  room  for  tlie  following  tribute  to  the  retired  jour¬ 
nalist  from  Miss  Anne  K.  McDowell: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  i)rofound  regret  that  we  learn 
of  Colonel  Forney’s  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  of  the  duily 
FiiEss  and  his  intended  departure  for  Europe.  No  one  in  the 
journalistic  |)rofession  has  been  so  great  a  })Ovver  in  this  cit}’  and 
State  as  he  for  the  last  thiity-three  years;  nnd  no  man,  in  an}’ 
stTation,  has  been  more  distinguished  for  public  and  private 
virtues  than  this,  our  beloved  and  honest  friend,  ’fhe  traits  of 
character  which  have  endeared  him  more  to  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  than  even  his  talents  and  patri¬ 
otism  have  been  his  helpfulness  to  the  helpless,  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  weak  and  his  kindl}’  words  of  tenderness  for  tlie 
erring.  No  oppressed  and  sliame-stricken  fellow  creature  has 
ever  been  visited  with  Colonel  P'orney’s  denunciation  or  satire. 
“  With  malace  towards  none  and  charity  to  all  ”  he  has  lived  the 
life  of  an  honorable  and  true  man  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  loth 
to  let  go  the  kindly  hand,  never  extended  save  in  the  cause  of 
justice  or  mere}’.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  Colonel  Forney 
wherever  his  footstepts  may  turn,  and  may  his  future  pathway 
always  lie  “  through  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters.” 

From  the  Sunday  Times^  October  14,  1877. 

COLONEL  FORNEY’S  RETIREMENT. 

It  was  unexpectedly  announced  last  week,  that  Colonel  John 
W.  Forney  had  sold  out  his  interest  in  The  Press,  which  he 
established  twenty  years  ago,  and  intends  going  to  P]urope  on 
private  business.  As  a  journalist,  he  long  enjoyed  a  national 
reputation,  and  in  his  retirement  he  carries  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  his  contemporaries,  of  all  shades  of  opinions.  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  and  as  such  we  feel  proud  of  his  successful  career, 
which  is  a  briglit  example  for  our  3’outh  to  imitate.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  is  a  gentleman  of  large  experience 
in  journalism,  cultured,  and  a  ready  writer,  and  we  doubt  not 
tliat  under  his  administration  The  Press  will  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  If  President  Ha3’es  desires  to  do  one  act 
which  will  be  cordiall}'-  approved  in  Philadelphia,  let  him  appoint 
Colonel  Forney  a  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position,  next  3’ear,  which  will  be  putting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  ( German, )  October  11,  1877. 

Forney’s  Press  has  been  sold  to  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin  for 
$180,000.  Colonel  Forney  in  a  few  days  will  retire  from  the 
paper  and  go  to  Europe  with  his  son  John,  where  he  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  The  Press,  and  describe  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
Press  was  started  August  1,  185t,  b}^  Colonel  John  W.  Forney, 
at  417  Chestnut  street,  and  soon  made  a  sensation  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  by  its  enterprising  news  department,  and  above  all 
b}’’  the  able  editorials  of  Colonel  Fornej’-  himself.  The  paper  in 
a  short  time  obtained  a  large  circulation,  and  its  popularity  has 
since  then  steadily  increased  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
Press  was  originally  Democratic,  but  it  turned  against  President 
Buchanan,  on  account  of  his  Kansas  Policy,  and  subsequently 
supported  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party.  In  1874,  when 
Colonel  Forney  thought  of  retiring,  he  was  offered  $250,000  for  the 
paper,  which  he  refused. 

In  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Forney  from  active  journalism, 
the  American  press  loses  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  influential 
editors,  who  rose  from  a  printer’s  apprentice  to  be  one  of  the  first 
journalists  and  politicians  of  the  country.  In  social  life,  Colonel 
Forney  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  liberal  views,  and  bj'  his 
energ}^  and  enterprise  he  acquired  large  influence.  He  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition, 
and  of  the  opening  of  it  to  the  working  classes  on  Sunday. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Frei  Presse  (German,)  October  11,  1877. 

Forney’s  Press  has  been  sold  to  a  society  of  capitalists,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  Captain  W.  W.  ^evin.  The  price  paid  for  the 
paper  is  $150,000,  and  $30,000  for  the  book  accounts,  all  in  cash. 
The  transfer  takes  place  in  ten  days  from  yesterday. 

Colonel  Forney  goes  to  Europe,  whence  he  will  correspond  with 
The  Press  during  the  Paris  Exposition.  Captain  Nevin  was 
editor  of  The  Press  during  Colonel  Forney’s  residence  in  Europe 
a  short  time  ago.  Colonel  Forney  issued  the  first  number  of  The 
Press  August  *1,  1857,  at  417  Chestnut  street,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  it  has  been  conducted  with  great  power  and 
success.  The  numerous  personal  friends  of  Colonel  Forney,  and 
the  public  in  general,  deepl}^  regret  his  retirement  from  their  midst. 
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From  The  Patriot^  Harrisburg,  October  13,  1877. 

(k)LONKL  John  W.  Fokney  will  remain  in  editorial  control  of 
The  Press  at  the  request  of  the  new  proprietors  until  the  18th 
of  October,  when  he  will  finally  retire  from  journalism.  His 
withdrawal  will  be  a  loss  to  the  journalism  of  the  State  as  well  as 
the  country,  which  cannot  easily  be  restored.  Asa  daily  writer 
for  the  press  he  has  few  equals  in  energy,  ability,  and  knowledge 
of  political  affairs.  Though  a  zealous  and  often  unscrupulous 
])artisan,  he  sometimes  displayed  great  independence  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  interest,  as  in  the  contest  for  Governor 
in  18t2  and  that  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  borne  an  active  part  in 
political  events.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  in  1856,  and  by  his  labors  contributed  greatly  to  the 
election  of  James  Buchanan.  Though  not  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  he  left  the  Democracy  in  time 
to  share  in  all  the  triumphs  of  the  new  organization.  He  now 
retires  from  active  politics  in  Pennsylvania  just  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  is  crumbling  asunder.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  heated 
partisan  conflicts  he  made  few  personal  enemies,  and  he  now 
retires  after  a  long  and  in  many  respects  a  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful  career,  accompained  by  the  good  wishes  of  all. 


From  the  Sunday  Chronicle^  October  14,  1877. 

COLONEL  FORNEY’S  RETIREMENT. 

After  almost  forty  years’  active  service  in  the  editorial  chair, 
Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  on  last  Thursday  morning,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  (a  paper  which  he  founded, 
and  which  will  always  be  undoubtedly  connected  with  his  name 
and  public  career),  bade  adieu  to  liis  many  admirers  and  friends, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  for  what  we  all  very 
sincerely  trust  is  but  a  brief  season  from  the  active  walks  of 
journalism.  Springing  into  life  during  the  dark  and  bitter  da3’^s 
of  James  Buchanan’s  administration  of  the  Presidency,  tlie 
Philadelphia  Press  leaped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  journals  of  the  land,  and  during  its  existence  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  founder  and  long-time  honored  chief  has  done 
more  service  in  the  struggle  for  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
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principles  of  constitutional  reform  that  all  parties  and  all  men  at 
this  day  acquiesce  in,  than  any  other  journal.  With,  perhaps, 
one  single  exception.  Colonel  Forney  has  endowed  the  paper  he 
founded  with  his  own  convictions  and  personality  more  than 
any  other  journal  in  the  land,  and  his  retirement  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  editorial  chair  is  an  event  that  calls  up  many 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  urbanity  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  treat  his  bitterest  political  foe  and  hearty  voluntary  support 
that  he  has  always  rendered  to  his  party  friends. 

Colonel  Forney  goes  abroad  for  a  brief  season  in  connection 
with  The  Press,  acting  as  the  foreign  correspondent  of  that 
journal  during  the  great  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Paris  next 
summer,  a  position  for  which  he  is  particularly  qualified  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  very  successful  mission  to  Europe  in  connection 
with  our  own  Centennial  Exhibition.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
labors  he  will  return  once  more  to  his  native  heath,  where  the 
distinguished  journalist  will  find  not  only  an  important  place 
among  the  workers  in  the  third  estate  of  the  nation,  but  also 
many  warm  friends  to  assist  him  in  whatever  stand  he  may  take 
in  regard  to  the  future  political  complication  of  our  country. 


From  the  New,  Era^  Lancaster,  October  11,  1877. 

SALE  OF  FORNEY’S  PRESS. 

Twenty  years  ago  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  issued  the  first 
number  of  The  Press.  The  new  paper  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning.  Coming  into  existence  at  the  time  when  the  old 
order  of  things  was  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  new  political 
issues  created  by  the  Kansas  question  and  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty'’  as  set  forth  by  Senator  Douglas,  The  Press  boldly 
denounced  the  policy  of  President  Buchanan,  and  rapidly  pressed 
to  the  front  rank  of  independent  journalism.  From  that  time 
until  now.  Colonel  Forney  has  been  its  editor  and  proprietor. 
Under  his  efficient  management  the  paper  has  wielded  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence,  not  only  in  local,  but  national  politics. 

Rumors  have  several  times  been  current  that  The  Press  was 
about  to  change  hands,  but  not  later  than  several  months  ago,  its 
editor  emphatically  denied  any  such  contemplated  action.  But 
the  veteran  has  at  last  changed  his  mind,  and  a  few  days  ago  sold 
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out  tlie  establislimont  to  a  stock  company.  The  new  editor  will 
he  Captain  VV.  \V.  Nevin,  son  of  Dr.  .John  W.  Nevin,  of  this  city, 
and  managing  editor  of  'fuE  IhiEss  during  Colonel  Forney’s 
absence  in  Kiiroi)e  as  the  agent  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Caj)tain  Nevin  has  had  a  large  journalistic  experience  and  will  no 
<loubt  keep  up  the  paper  to  its  present  i)rosperous  and  influential 
position.  We  regret  to  lose  our  old  frieml  from  the  field  wherein 
we  have  so  long  and  pleasantly  known  him,  and  wish  him  the 
fullest  success  in  whatever  direction  he  may  hereafter  direct  his 
energies,  and  cordially  welcome  the  return  of  Captain  Nevin  to 
his  old  position,  wishing  him  the  most  abundant  success. 

The  following  statement  by  Colonel  Forney  to  a  reporter  3^ester- 
da^”^  explains  the  situation.  He  said : 

“A  sale  has  taken  place.  The  sum  of  $150,000  in  cash  is  to 
be  paid  for  tlie  paper,  and  $30,000  for  the  book  accounts,  making 
a  total  of  $180,000.  This  includes  every  thing  connected  with 
the  paper.  'I'he  purchasers  are  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  and  liis 
cousin,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  sale  goes  into  effect  in  ten  days  from 
the  present  time.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  deliver  m3"  valedictoiy. 
I  shall  go  abroad  as  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  paper  in 
connection  with  m3"  son  John,  in  which  capacity  we  will  visit  the 
Paris  Exposition.  I  part  from  this  city  and  m3"  many  fiiends 
with  great  regret,  i  have  not  an  enem3'  in  the  countiy.  How 
others  ma3'  feel  towards  me,  or  how  man3"  may  have  differed  with 
me  during  my  long  career  as  a  journalist,  I  know  not.  If  there 
are  any  who  have  an  enmit3"  towards  me,  1  cannot  of  course  con¬ 
trol  tliat.  It  will  seem  strange  to  part  with  the  paper  1  have  been 
the  head  of  for  so  many  3"ears,  and  which  I  made,  and  I  feel  no 
little  sorrow  at  going  awa3". 

Since  the  above  was  in  type.  The  Pres  of  this  morning  has 
reached  us,  containing  the  valedictor3’^  of  the  retiring  owner  and 
editor  and  the  card  of  the  incoming  one.  Colonel  Forne3"  alludes 
with  satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  career  of  The  Press  in  the 
past,  and  to  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  aided  him  with 
their  labors.  Captain  Nevin’s  card  la3’^s  down  explicitly  the 
course  in  whicii  the  new  management  will  be  directed.  His 
ten  years’  previous  association  with  the  paper  are  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  strength  and  fearless  energy  that  will  hereafter 
guide  its  destinies. 
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From  The  Daily  Critic^  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  12,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney. — It  was  announced  in  our  news 
columns  yesterda}^  that  Colonel  Forney  had  sold  his  newspaper, 
The  Press,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  twenty 
years  ago.  It  has  alwaj’^s  been  an  independent,  livel}^,  readable 
and  able  journal,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise  with  the 
energ}’',  talent  and  enthusiasm  of  its  editor  and  proprietor  to 
sustain  it.  The  reading  public  will  regret  that  any  circumstances 
should  have  induced  so  able  a  journalist  as  Colonel  Forney  to 
abandon  the  active  duties  of  the  profession.  The  consolation 
is,  that  The  Press  had  become  a  great  propertj'^  and  that  he  has 
disposed  of  it  in  these  hard  times  for  $180,000.  But  the  Colonel 
has  become  enamored  of  foreign  travel ;  and  we  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  he  will  continue  his  connection  with  The  Press  as  its 
Parisian  correspondent.  Having  alread}^  spent  three  j^ears  in 
Europe  and  become  familiar  with  affairs  and  with  the  characters 
of  public  men,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact, 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  his  letters  will  be  among  the  most 
racy  and  interesting  that  will  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
•Atlantic.  His  genial  nature,  fine  presence  and  gentlemanlj^ 
deportment  will  give  him  great  advantages,  especially  in  Paris, 
where  politeness  is  instinctive. 

Every  journalist  will  sympathize  with  the  following  heartfelt 
expression  of  his  love  for  the  profession,  and  of  the  happiness  he 
has  derived  from  it : 

The  Press  was  the  outgrowth  of  my  best  impulses.  It  was 
twent}’'  3’ears  old  on  the  1st  of  August,  1877.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  make  it  a  good  honest  newspaper.  It  has  lived  through 
many  tempests  and  changes.  It  has  received  and  returned  many 
blows.  Its  opinions  have  been  its  convictions.  It  has  often 
given  offence  in  the  championship  of  a  cause  ora  principle.  But 
I  can  sa3",  for  m3- self,  that,  in  all  this  long  course  of  time,  I  have 
never  deliberatel3'  wounded  or  injured  a  human  being,  even  in  the 
fiercest  struggles  of  political  or  sectional  difference  ;  and  I  hope 
I  ma3’^  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  more  than  fourteen  3mars  of 
official  responsibilit3',  with  millions  of  public  moue3''  to  hold  and 
disburse,  not  a  dollar  has  been  misapplied  or  devoted  to  my 
personal  use.  I  recur  to  these  recollections  with  pride,  now  that 
my  connection  is  about  to  close  with  the  newspaper  which  I 
founded.  M3"  experience  with  The  Press  has  been  one  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  satisfaction.  I  have  never  been  trul3"  happ3"  awav  from 
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my  editorial  desk.  Ollice  and  honors  have  all  been  nothing  to 
the  substantial  pleasure  of  iny  journalistic  work.  And  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  this  love  of  labor,  in  the  companionshiji 
of  my  associates,  and  in  every  measure  vvliich  I  thought  essential 
to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Press  began  its  career  as  a  Democratic  newspaj)er  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  President  Buchanan  ;  but  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Ib’esident  had  no  will  of  his  own ;  that  he  was 
the  mere  creature  of  the  Southern  politicians,  whose  sole  use  for 
the  United  States  Government  was  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  slavery  and  slavery  extension.  The  Press,  with  great 
tact  and  ability,  commenced  to  incite  a  revolt  in  the  Democratic 
ranks,  against  the  weak  or  treacherous  course  of  the  President. 
Few  men  in  the  country  contributed  more  than  Colonel  Forne}’, 
by  this  independent  and  manl}^  course,  to  strengthen  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  great  battle  of  1860,  and  the 
victory  which  was  achieved. 


From  The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Inquirer^  October  13,  1877. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  been  sold  by  the  proprietor,  John 
W.  Forney,  to  Major  W.  W.  Nevin,  well  known  in  this  cit}’.  The 
transfer,  we  understand,  will  be  made  in  a  few  days.  Major 
Nevin  is  not  new  to  journalism,  having  been  managing  editor  of 
The  Press  during  Mr.  Forney’s  absence  in  Europe  as  agent  of 
the  Centennial.  He  is  a  vigorous  writer,  and  a  gentleman  of 
fine  education  and  attainments.  The  price  paid  for  The  Press, 
not  including  the  real  estate,  is  reported  at  $180,000. 


From  The  Examiner  and  Express^  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Colonel  Forney’s  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  of  The  Press 
is  a  loss  to  Pennsylvania  of  one  of  its  ablest  political  editors. 
On  the  other  hand  the  succession  of  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin  to  the 
vacated  post  will  give  to  The  Press  an  infusion  of  new  and 
younger  blood,  which  its  best  friends  must  acknowledge  it  has 
sadly  needed.  The  new  editor  (he  assumes  control  of  the  pa))er 
on  the  18th  inst.)  is  well  known  in  this  city  and  county,  and  his 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  expect  great  things  from 
him.  We  are  confident  that  his  conduct  of  The  Press  will  not 
disappoint  his  most  partial  admirers. 
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From  The  State,  Richmond,  Va.,  October  12,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney’s  retirement  from  the  press,  and 
the  sale  of  his  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  closes  the  public 
career  of  another  of  the  great  editors  of  an  era  that  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  We  can  readily  conceive  the  reluctance  of  an  old 
editor  who  has  been  in  harness  from  his  youth,  to  quit  the  traces, 
but  after  so  many  years  of  constant  labor,  absolute  rest  must  be 
very  grateful  to  the  veteran  worn  in  service.  While  we  have  not 
of  late  years  agreed  with  Colonel  Forney  in  politics,  yet  we  have 
looked  upon  him  as  an  able  editor.  His  course  towards  the  South 
has  been  at  times  marked  by  great  kindness,  and  then  again  he 
has  been  most  merciless  and  unjust.  There  always  seemed  to  be 
a  war  of  contending  elements  in  his  nature,  and  while  personally 
friendly  to  our  people,  his  position  and  associates  biassed  and 
influenced  him  adversely.  But  in  his  retirement  this  we  can 
forget,  and  onl}’  the  good  we  know  of  him  will  be  remembered, 
and  placed  to  his  credit. 

From  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  October  13,  1877. 

The  sale  of  The  Press  newspaper,  by  Colonel  Forney,  is  an 
event  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  journal  which 
he  now  leaves  was  established  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  just 
after  the  successful  campaign  of  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency,  in 
which  Colonel  Forney  was  an  acknowledged  leader,  if  not  the 
main  instrument  of  success.  Partino;  from  the  new  President 
upon  a  question  of  honor,  at  the  outset  of  his  administration. 
Colonel  Forney  and  his  newspaper  at  once  took  a  conspicuous 
position  before  the  country.  Without  recapitulating  the  throng¬ 
ing  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  our  great  national 
struggle,  we  may  sum  it  ail  up  by  saying  that  the  path  of 
patriotic  duty  marked  out  in  the  beginning  was  never  forsaken  ; 
that  among  the  unfailing  protectors  of  freedom  and  defenders  of 
the  Union,  The  Press  was  always  found  ;  that  when  the  frequent 
crises  came,  the  ]»en  of  its  editor  was  quick  to  pierce  the  wrong 
and  defend  the  right.  Since  the  exciting  war  time  our  leading 
Penns3'lvania  editor  has  walked  in  smoother  ways,  and  has  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  indulge  tastes  for  scholarship  which  find 
no  full  expression  in  current  journalism.  We  part  with  the 
editor  of  The  Press  with  sincere  sorr<<w,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be 
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expected  that  he  will  ever  take  up  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
which  have  in  the  past  been  so  great  a  part  of  liis  life.  Kroiti 
10uroi)e,  as  a  correspondent  of  'i'liE  Press,  he  will  often  write, 
and  the  best  wishes  of  its  readers  will  attend  him  thither. 


From  the  IMiiladelphia  Bulletin^  October  17,  1877. 

The  friends  of  Protection  to  Home  Industry  will  learn  with 
regret  that  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  the  founder  and  for  twenty 
years  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  a  company  of  gentlemen,  and  wdll  retire  from  all 
participation  in  its  management.  He  is,  however,  to  be  its  Paris 
and  Furopean  correspondent.  Like  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder 
of  The  Press  has  fought  many  a  hard  battle  in  defence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  and  American  labor  in  the  never-ending  contest  with 
foreign  foes,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  manly  and 
patriotic  acts,  the  great  Protective  party  of  the  country  we  doubt 
not  w'ill  always  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 

'Phe  new  editor  of  The  Press  is  Captain  W.  \V.  Xevin,  an 
experienced  journalist  and  sound  Protectionist,  who  justly 
deserves  the  confidence  of  all  who  have  been  the  friemls  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor. 


From  The  Providence  Press^  October  11,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W  P'oriiey  has  sold  the  Philadelphia  Press  to 
his  occasional  editor-in-chief,  W.  W.  Xevin,  for  $180,000.  Mr. 
Forney  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  profession.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  write  the  customary  farewell  notice  in  which  a  man  is 
(piite  apt  to  get  more  than  he  deserves.  Be  it  said  wMth  respect : 
neither  the  Philadelphia  Press  nor  any  other  journal  published 
in  Pennsylvania  is  a  publication  from  which  the  Xew  England 
reader  can  derive  much  pleasure  or  profit.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  are  two  very  distinct 
bodies,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  journals  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  leaders  of  the  great  city.  In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  the 
journals  lead  public  opinion  and  have  a  controlling  influence. 
In  Philadelphia  the  papers  follow  public  opinion,  especially  as 
dictated  by  certain  controlling  business  men.  It  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible  to  compare  the  Philadelphia  press  wdth  that  of  Boston. 
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From  the  National  JJnion^  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  12,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  who  has  just  sold  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  which  he  founded  twenty  years  ago,  carries  with  him  into 
his  retirement  as  large  a  share  of  the  good  will  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  journalist. 
Being  a  newspaper  proprietor,  he  has  sustained  to  other  journalists 
not  only  the  relation  of  a  coworker,  but  to  many  of  them  that  of 
an  employer ;  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  knew  him  in  that  capacity 
have  occasion  to  remember  him  with  any  other  than  the  kindliest 
sentiments.  In  his  farewell  article  he  says  that  for  twenty  years 
he  has  not  had  a  difference  with  a  writer,  mechanic  or  laborer  on 
his  paper,  and  we  believe  that  his  employes,  from  editor  down  to 
office-boy,  would  bear  testimony  to  his  uniform  kindness  and 
liberality. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  was  founded  during  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Kansas,  and,  as  much  as  a  Democratic  paper  could, 
contributed  to  the  settlement  which  made  the  Territory  a  free 
State. 

Conducting  two  daily  papers  during  some  of  the  most  eventful 
years  in  the  nation’s  history,  besides  taking  an  active  personal 
part  in  the  political  work  of  the  time,  he  was  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  great  events  which  signalized  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870,  and  claims  no  more  than  his  due  when  he  says  that 
he  “  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  rebellion,  abolished 
slavery,  established  universal  suffrage,  and  carried  honest  wages 
to  negro  labor  after  centuries  of  unrequited  suffering  and  toil.” 

Laborious  as  his  life  has  been,  time  has  dealt  gently  with  him, 
and  at  three  score  years  he  seems  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  physical 
and  mental  powers.  To  what  new  activities  his  energetic  consti¬ 
tution  may  impel  him  we  do  not  know,  but  whatever  they  may 
be,  we  heartily^  wish  him  success,  honor  and  happiness. 


From  the  National  Republican,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  as  we  announced  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  has  closed  his  relations  with  the  Philadelphia  Press  as  its 
editor,  and  it  has  passed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin, 
who  was  its  editor-in-chief  during  the  years  1874-’75-’76.  Colonel 
Forney  is  among  the  veteran  journalists  of  this  era,  and  has  done 
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yeomiiu  service  in  behalf  of  Republican  principles.  He  was 
formerly  a  Democrat,  and  with  thousands  of  that  jiarty  became 
disgusted  with  its  servility  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  allied 
himself  and  his  great  ability  to  the  cause  of  Republican  freedom. 
He  has  been  a  forcible  and  trenchant  writer,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  equalit}'  and  justice,  and  an 
unflinching  foe  to  the  cause  and  men  who  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  government.  The  commendation  “  well  done,  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant,”  follows  him  into  retiracy. 

The  Press  now  puts  on  a  character  of  political  independence, 
which  will  no  doubt  enhance  its  future  usefulness. 

From  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Republican. 
retirement  of  an  esteemed  journalist. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  yesterday  contains  the  valedictory 
of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper.  The  establishment  passes  into  the  hands  of  Captain  W. 
W.  Nevin,  a  gentleman  who  has  had  some  newspaper  experience, 
having  filled  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of  The  Press  during 
Colonel  Forney’s  late  sojourn  in  Europe.  Those  who  recall  t!.:e 
time  and  the  political  condition  of  affairs  when  The  Press  was 
started  in  1857,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  energ}^  and  ability  of 
its  accomplished  editor.  From  its  first  inception  the  paper  has 
been  an  authority  and  a  power.  It  was  a  specimen  of  tliat  refined 
journalism,  that  while  it  fearlessly  announced  its  convictions, 
rendered  equal  and  exact  justice  to  its  political  opponents;  hence 
the  retiracy  of  the  editor  will  be  regretteVl  b}"  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  It  is  stated  that  the  sum  paid  for  the  establishment, 
irrespective  of  the  real  estate,  which  yet  belongs  to  the  former 
proprietor,  was  $150,000,  to  which  is  added  $30,000  outstanding 
book  accounts,  swelling  the  total  to  $180,000.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Colonel  Forney  to  reside  for  the  next  tvA  o  or  three  years  in 
Paris,  from  whence  he  will  correspond  with  The  Press,  but  long 
years  must  elapse  before  he  will  become  entirely  divorced  from 
that  creation  of  his  vigorous  intellectual  perceptions.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  he,  who  having  achieved  an  independence,  is  liable  to 
retire  from  a  profession,  full  of  labor  and  responsibility,  in  the 
very  culmination  of  his  health  and  faculties,  with  the  laurels  of 
approval  fresh  on  his  brow. 
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From  the  Truth  for  the  People^  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  27,  1877. 

SALE  OF  Forney’s  press. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  Philadelphians  accept 
the  news  of  Colonel  Forney’s  separation  from  The  Press.  The 
Colonel  has  made  this  pet  newspaper  of  his  as  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  journals  of  the  world  as  the  celebrated  GalignanPs 
Messenger^  which  is  as  well  known  in  the  tavern  of  the  Russian 
as  it  is  in  the  cafe  of  the  Frenchman  or  the  wein  garten  of  the 
Germans.  For  twenty  years  Colonel  Fornej^  has  steered  this 
meteor  of  public  opinion  with  all  the  skill  of  an  erudite  scholar 
and  cultivated  editor.  Whatever  his  political  views  may  have 
been,  and  however  he  maj^  have  differed  with  his  confreres  in 
journalism,  the  members  of  the  press  say  each  and  all  to  him  ere 
he  writes  his  valedictory",  a  hearty  “  God  bless  y'ou,”  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  genuine  “  Good-b3"e.”  May  his  journe}"  in  Europe,  where 
he  goes  shortly  as  a  correspondent  for  the  paper  he  has  just  sold, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition,  be  a  pleasant  one.  The  paper  sold  for  the  handsome  sum 
of  $180,000.  Captain  Xevin,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  become  the 
owner. 


From  the  Fi'ankford  (Pa.)  Herald,  October  13,  1877. 

COLONEL  FORNEY’S  RETIREMENT. 

The  long-talked-of  sale  of  Colonel  Forney’s  Press  has  at  last 
been  consummated,  and  on  Thursday  morning  the  veteran  editor, 
over  his  own  signature,  informs  his  readers  of  the  fact.  The 
leadinij  purchaser.  Captain  W.  W.  Xevin,  has  been  connected 
with  The  Press  for  about  ten  years  as  its  managing  editor,  and 
during  Colonel  Forney’s  absence  in  Europe  had  complete  control 
of  its  editorial  columns.  He  is  not,  therefore,  new  to  the  business. 
Colonel  Forney’s  farewell  contains  a  brief  review  of  his  connection 
with  his  favorite  paper,  which  he  established  in  1857,  and  soon 
achieved  a  national  fame  which  has  been  uninterruptedly  main¬ 
tained.  Upon  resigning  his  editorial  chair  he  will  go  abroad, 
from  whence  his  letters  to  The  Press  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure.  He  proposes  to  attend  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
his  visit  should  be  given  an  official  character  by"  our  goymrnment. 
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We  i);irt  from  Colonel  Forney  with  regret.  His  paper  has  been 
high-toned  and  honorable  in  its  treatment  of  men  and  measures^ 
and  even  when  we  felt  constrained  to  differ  with  it  we  have  given 
its  editor  credit  for  a  conscientious  adherence  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  The  price  i)aid  for  the  paper,  not  including  real 
estate,  was  $150,000,  and  $30,000  for  the  book  accounts.  The 
editorial  control  will  be  vested  solely  in  Captain  W.  W.  Xevin, 
but  his  cousin,  Mr.  E.  H.  Nevin,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader^  will  be  associated  with  him  in  the  business  department. 
The  Press  will  be  conducted  as  a  thoroughly  independent 
Republican  journal,  and  the  new  owners  state  that  there  is  not  a 
dollar  of  corporate,  political  or  ecclesiastical  control  in  the  entire 
paper.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  Colonel  Forney  in  his  retirement 
from  the  onerous  duties  of  active  journalism. 


From  the  West  Kennett  Square  (Pa.)  Advocate. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  has  disposed  of  his  Philadelphia 
Press  to  W.  W.  Nevin  and  others,  for  $150,000,  and  will  retire 
at  once  from  the  editorship  of  tlie  paper.  Colonel  Forne}’’  estab¬ 
lished  The  Press  in  August,  1857,  and  in  the  twenty  3’^ea)  s  since 
that  time  it  has  assumed  a  place  among  the  leading  journals  of 
the  age.  During  the  exciting  daj'S  of  the  rebellion,  the  editor 
held  places  of  trust  near  the  executive  of  the  nation,  and  was 
enabled  to  give  his  readers  a  reliable  and  emphatic  Union  news¬ 
paper.  His  services  to  the  countr}’'  during  those  dark  da^’s  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  Press  has  alwaj’s  been  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  the  right,  and  has  stood  in  the  front  of  many  a  hard 
fought  battle.  Yet,  throughout  it  all,  the  retiring  editor  can  sa}’ 
with  a  just  feeling  of  pride,  that  “  he  never  deliberately^  wounded 
or  injured  a  human  being,  even  in  tlie  fiercest  struggles  of  political 
or  sectional  difference.”  Mr.  Forney  will  go  to  Europe  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  will  remain  abroad  some  time.  He  will  attend  the  Paris 
Exposition  next  summer,  and  will  contribute  letters  to  The  Press. 
In  all  his  future  walks  of  life,  wherever  duty'  or  pleasure  may'  take 
him.  Colonel  Forney  will  bear  with  him  the  hearty  good  wishes 
of  the  many  thousand  readers  he  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served. 
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From  the  Daily  State  Gazette^  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  13,  1877. 

COLONEL  FORNEY’S  RETIREMENT. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  will  announce  in  the  issue  of  The 
Press  to-day  the  sale  of  that  paper  to  Captain  W.  W.  Xevin,  his 
editor-in-chief  during  his  absence  abroad  as  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876.  It  is  understood  the  new  pro¬ 
prietor  will  associate  with  himself  in  the  business  department  Mr. 
E.  H.  Xevin,  Jr.,  lately  the  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Xecnier. 
In  bidding  farewell  to  the  press,  Colonel  Forney  reviews  his  past 
career  from  the  first  issue  of  the  paper,  August  1,  1857.  He  says 
his  experience  with  the  press  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
satisfaction ;  that  he  has  never  been  truly  happy  away  from  his 
editorial  desk,  and  that  God  leaves  him  sufficient  health  of  brain 
and  body  to  sa}"  farewell  without  one  resentment  or  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  new  publisher,  in  his  card  to  the  public,  sa3"s  The 
Press  will  be  conducted  as  a  thoroughly  independent  journal ; 
that  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  political,  corporate  or  ecclesiastical 
control  in  the  entire  ownership ;  that  the  position  of  the  editor 
cannot  be  swerved  by  fear  or  favor,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
strengthen  the  paper  in  everj-  department,  to  push  vigorousl}^  its 
interests  and  development. 

Colonel  Forne}^  goes  to  Europe,  where  he  will  act  as  foreign 
correspondent  of  The  Press,  and  will  visit  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  that  capacity.  The  sum  of  $150,000  cash  is  paid  for  tlie  paper, 
together  with  $30,000  of  the  book  accounts,  making  $180,000. 


From  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Times. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  which  was  established  in  1857,  and 
has  been  owned  and  edited  for  the  twent\"  j’ears  since  b}’’  Hon. 
John  W.  Forne}",  has  been  sold  to  W.  W.  Xevin,  Esq.,  and 
his  associates.  Mr.  Xevin  has  been  lon^  connected  with  the 
paper,  and  was  its  editor  while  Mr.  Fornej^  was  in  Europe  as 
Centennial  Commissioner.  To  think  of  The  Press  without 
coupling  Forne}’  with  it  will  be  hard  to  do,  but  political  friends 
and  foes  will  join  in  wishing  for  the  retiring  veteran  much 
pleasure  in  retirement,  and  much  prosperity  for  him  en  whose 
shoulders  his  journalistic  mantle  falls. 
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From  the  Bonton  Journal^  (October  12,  1877. 

COLONEL  FORNEY. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forne}’^  has  sold  his  Philadelphia  Press  and 
retires  from  daily  journalism,  j)reserving  a  thread  of  connection, 
however,  by  becoming  the  l^aris  correspondent  of  his  old  paper 
for  a  time.  The  Press  was  twenty  years  old  in  August,  and  we 
can  bear  cordial  testimony  to  its  ability,  usefulness  and  i)atriotic 
zeal  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Forney.  He  has  always  been 
a  zealous,  untiring  laborer — never,  he  sa3's,  so  happy  as  at  the 
editorial  desk,  from  whicli  he  was  scarcely  ever  away — but  then 
he  made  a  good  newspaper,  and  we  judge  he  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  financial  reward,  and  so  he  ma}'  well  go  on 
his  way  rejoicing  in  the  days — may  they  be  maii}^ — that  are  left 
to  him.  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  a  leader-writer  on  The  Press  for 
man}"  years,  is  to  be  the  editor. 


From  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Colonel  Forney  has  sold  The  Press  to  W.  W.  Xevin,  Esq., 
and  associates,  and  among  the  latter  being  Mr.  E.  H.  Nevin,  Jr., 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  The  new  publisher 
had  editorial  charge  of  the  The  Press  during-  Colonel  Forne^^’s 
absence  in  Europe,  and  is  therefore  no  stranger  to  readers  of 
this  popular  and  influential  journal.  We  regret  to  part  with  its 
veteran  editor  and  founder,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  his  pen 
will  continue  to  be  among  those  employed  to  make  attractive  its 
columns.  The  price  paid  for  the  paper  is  stated  at  $150,  000, 
with  $30,000  additional  for  the  book  accounts. 


From  the  Le  Messager  Franco -Americain  Du  12  Octobre. 

M.  le  colonel  Forney,  propridtaire  de  la  Press,  de  Philadelphie, 
prend  conge  de  ses  lecteurs  et  leur  annonce  qu’il  a  cede  son  jour¬ 
nal  a  M.  W.  W.  Nevin,  qui  en  est  depuis  quelque  temps  le 
redacteur  en  chef. 

M.  Foruev^  ^tait  un  des  journalistes  les  plus  populaires  des 
Etats-Unis  ;  il  a  servi  longtemps  avee  ardeur  le  "parti  republicain  ; 
il  sera  accomi)agne  dans  sa  retraite  par  les  meilleurs  voeux  d’un 
nombreux  public. 
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From  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette-Bulletin. 

Yesterday  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  published  his  farewell 
address  in  The  Press,  the  paper  he  founded  twenty  years  ago, 
and  took  a  formal  leave  of  his  readers.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  who  has  been  one  of  his  associate  editors 
for  3’ears,  who,  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Yevin,  latel}^  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader.^  will  assume  the  editorship  and  management 
of  the  paper.  The  new  editor  announces  that  the  paper  will  not 
be  the  organ  of  any  sect  or  clique,  but  will  be  an  independent 
Republican  journal.  Colonel  Forney,  who  has  for  so  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  America,  will  be 
greatly  missed  bj^  the  profession.  He  goes  to  Europe  in  a  few 
days,  where  he  will  probablj"  reside  for  some  time,  and  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  Paris  Exposition  next  year.  While  abroad 
he  will  write  frequently  to  The  Press  and  other  journals,  and 
some  fine  letters  may  be  expected  from  his  brilliant  pen.  For 
forty  years  Colonel  Forney  has  worn  the  editorial  harness,  and 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  lay  it  ofl*  entirely. 


From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

The  sale  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  the  probable  retire¬ 
ment  from  its  management  of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  is  an 
announcement  which  will  cause  general  regret  if  it  proves  true. 
For  fort3"-two  3^ears  or  more  the  Colonel  has  held  editorial  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newspaper  world,  and  no  man  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  has  been  more  faithful  to  his  exalted  trust,  or  more  success¬ 
ful  in  building  up  a  solid  character  for  fairness,  abilit}^  and 
gentleman!}'  consideration  for  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  versatile  pen  cannot  w'ell  be  spared. 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Colonel  Forney  has  sold  his  Philadelphia  Press,  and  goes  to 
Europe  to  act  as  the  foreign  correspondent  of  that  journal,  but 
in  his  valedictor}'  he  avers  that  he  is  “  never  happ}'  awa}^  from 
the  editorial  desk.”  A  life  of  misery  is  accordingl}'  in  prospect 
for  the  gallant  Colonel,  and  his  many  friends  will  condole  with 
him  in  his  misfortune. 
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From  the  Schuylkill  Republican^  Minersville,  Pa.,  October  13,  1877. 

SALE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS. 

Colonel  Jolm  W.  Foine}',  tlie  founder  of  The  Press,  has  sold 
that  establishment  to  W.  W.  Nevin  and  others  for  $150,000,  and 
the  transfer  will  take  place  on  the  18th.  A  great  family  of 
readers  will  regret  Colonel  Forney’s  retiraey,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  the  reading  public  will  go  out  for  his  prosperity  in  whatever 
business  he  may  embark.  Colonel  Forney  was  the  ablest  journal¬ 
ist  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  country*.  Mr. 
Nevin  is  an  able  editor,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  staunch  old 
Republican  Press  has  fallen  into  such  competent  hands.  The 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  owe  it  to  themselves  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  new  management  in  every  possible  way.  We 
wish  The  Press  great  prosperity  in  the  future. 


From  the  Boston  Posi^  October  13,  1877. 

Colonel  Forney’s  remarks  about  those  associated  wdth  him, 
constitute  the  most  graceful  and  gratifying  part  of  his  valedic- 
.  tory.  He  sa3^s :  “Nothing  is  so  trying  in  this' separation  as  to 
say  good-bye  to  those  engaged  in  the  office  of  The  Press.  For 
twenty  j^ears  I  have  not  had  a  difference  with  a  writer,  mechanic 
or  laborer  on  my  paper.  Manj’^  of  the  early  boys  have  flitted  away 
like  birds  to  other  fields,  and  have  grown  rich  or  respectable,  or 
even  distinguished.  My  office  has  been  one  unconscious  college 
for  the  rearing  of  good  editors.  Not  a  few  often  return  to  me 
to  prove  their  growth,  and  some  come  back  to  settle  on  the  old 
welcome  roost,  while  many  remain,  gray  and  comfortable,  in 
their  declining  years.  The}^  were  my  friends  at  all  times,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  or  boy  in  the  establishment  in  whom  I  did 
not  feel  a  personal  interest.  We  were  like  one  family’ ;  and  this 
accounts  in  a  large  degree  for  the  fact  that  "we  never  had  a  differ¬ 
ence  about  wages.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  and  feel  these  things. 
Better  far  such  a  solace  in  leaving  a  life-work  tlran  a  long  preach¬ 
ment  about  politics  and  parties.  My  contemporaries  have  al¬ 
ways  been  indulgent;  a  good  people  have  always  been  generous 
to  me ;  and  God  leaves  me  sufficient  health  of  brain  and  bod}’ 
to  say  farewell,  without  one  resentment  or  disappointment.” 
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From  The  Proof-Sheet^  Philadelphia,  November,  1877. 

JOHN  W.  FORNEY. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  John  W.  Forney  announced  that 
he  had  sold  The  Press,  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  established 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
he  retired  from  the  editorial  chair. 

Success  in  journalism,  as  in  other  pursuits,  may  be  attained  by 
men  of  moderate  abilities,  who  combine  with  them  industry  and 
tact.  But  the  great  journalist,  like  the  great  poet,  is  born  with 
an  aptitude  for  his  work;  and  among  the  names  so  classed,  that 
of  Forney  must  ever  hold  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Press.  A  man  of  decided  character,  his  work  is  so 
marked  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  others,  even 
of  his  few  equals  in  his  field  of  labor;  and  his  individuality  has 
been  strongly  and  unmistakably  impressed  on  the  papers  he  has 
controlled.  A  man  of  ardent  nature,  poetic  temperament,  and 
generous  impulses,  he  has  drawn  and  attached  to  himself  the  lov'e 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  prominent  public  men  of  his  time  ; 
and  he  has  especially  endeared  himself  to  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated  in  the  domain  of  journalism.  A  positive 
man  during  the  stirring  and  momentous  events  of  the  past  iwenty 
years,  he  has  of  course  created  enmities ;  but  these  have  passed 
awa}^ ;  rarely,  if  ever,  thej''  withstood  the  charm  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  accomplished  gentleman  and  fearless  editor. 

Retiring  from  his  newspaper  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  intellect ' 
unimpaired,  and  a  capacity  for  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  which  few  men  posess,  it  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  Forney  can 
abstain  entirely  from  journalism — which  has  been  his  life-long 
occupation  ;  and  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  columns  of  The  Press  and  elsewhere. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Forney  stamped  his  personality  on  his  several 
journals,  largely  contributing  to  mould  public  opinion  through 
their  columns,  and  his  voice  was  effectively  heard  and  often 
potential  in  the  political  councils  of  the  nation.  We  may  not 
here  attempt  to  sketch  his  remarkable  career,  nor  to  estimate  the 
value  and  results  of  his  labors;  but  we  can  join  with  his  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  warm  personal  friends  and  admirers,  in  saying  to 
Mr.  Forney,  “Long  life  and  prosperit}’^,  and  God  bless  you, 
wherever  you  be.” 
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From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Gazette.  ‘ 

A  LOSS  TO  .lOLKNALlSM. 

'Pile  retirement  of  Colonel  Forney  from  active  journalism  is  an 
event  which  deserves  more  than  a  passin;r  notice,  for  the  founder 
oftlic  Philadelphia  Press  ranks  next  to  Horace  (ireeley  on  the 
roll  of  our  famous  editors.  Though  widely  diverse  in  their 
natural  gifts,  unlike  in  their  personal  tastes,  and  dissimilar  in 
their  methods  of  work,  the}^  had  this  in  common:  that  the}"  were 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  Each  began  life  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  a  country  newspaper  ollice  ;  each  founded  a  great  daily 
witli  little  other  capital  than  that  which  brains  and  love  of  work 
supply  ;  and  each  attained  success  by  constant  and  unhesitating 
devotion  to  principle.  Each,  too,  loved  his  profession  with  never- 
flagging  devotion,  and  surrendered  to  it  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
When  Colonel  Forney  founded  The  Press  he  was  just  forty 
years  old  ;  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then  have 
been  those  of  his  fullest  intellectual  and  physical  vigor.  It  is  this 
period,  indeed,  which  embraces  the  most  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  career,  and  he  has  himself  declared  that  there  is  no 
memory  dearer  to  him  than  the  fact  that  he  was  “  one  of  those 
who  opposed  the  rebellion,  abolished  slavery,  established  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  and  carried  honest  wages  to  negro  labor  after  centuries 
of  unrequited  suffering  and  toil.”  That  Colonel  Forney’s  fidelity 
to  his  party  has  not  been  appreciated  at  its  fnll  value,  and  that 
others  have  reaped  the  political  favors  which  should  have  been  his, 
is  only  to  record  once  more  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  the 
politician.  As  a  great  journalist,  molding  and  directing  public 
opinion  and  shaping  action  in  public  affairs,  he  wielded  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  was  incomparably  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of 
any  placeman  in  the  land,  and  he  could  well  afford  to  be  magnani¬ 
mous  where  most  men  would  have  been  relentless.  Colonel  For¬ 
ney  excelled  as  a  writer.  A  peculiar  freshness  of  thought  as  well 
as  a  grace  of  diction,  distinguished  his  style,  and  he  was  conversant 
with  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  almost  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  wrote  equally  well  on  politics,  trade,  commerce, 
finance,  manufactures,  literature  and  art,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  compose  four  or  five  columns  of  editorial  in  a 
single  day  in  the  discussion  of  perhaps  a  dozen  matters  of  public 
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interest.  His  fluency  was  indeed  exceptional,  and  proceeding  from 
the  fullness  of  his  mind,  was  as  noticeable  in  his  conversation  as 
his  writings.  Of  his  personal  qualities  it  is  quite  unnecessar}’^  to 
speakT  rr  was  his  nature  to  be  generous,  gentle  and  genial,  and 
no  man  of  his  time  has  enjoyed  such  distinguished  friendships 
or  remained  more  constant  in  them.  In  retiring  now  from  a 
profession  which  he  has  honored  as  well  as  adorned,  he  will 
carry  with  him  an  unusual  share  of  personal  esteem  and  public 
admiration. 


From  the  Times  and  Dispatch^  Reading,  Pa.,  October  13,  1877. 

IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  President  is  expected  to  send  to  the  Senate  next  week 
several  important  appointments.  It  is  given  out  in  dispatches 
from  Washington  that  General  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky  (a 
Republican),  is  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  place  of  Judge  Davis;  and  that 
Ex-Secretary  Bristow  will  be  appointed  Minister  to  England  in 
place  of  Minister  Pierrepont.  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  also  mentioned  in  this  connection.  New  appoint¬ 
ments  will  also  certainly  be  made  for  the  New  York  Custom 
House,  and  probably  for  Philadelphia  also. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  suggests  Colonel  John  W.  Forney, 
who  has  just  disposed  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  for  a  ministerial 
appointment  abroad.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  tender 
had  already  been  made,  and  was  one  of  the  inducements  of 
Colonel  Forney  to  retire  from  editorial  life.  The  President 
could  not  find  a  more  worthy  minister. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  has  left  journalism,  having  sold  his 
paper,  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Colonel  Forney  will  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Colonel  Forney  has 
in  his  long  newspaper  career  made  few,  if  any,  enemies.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  are  thousands.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  deserves  all  the 
happiness  he  can  squeeze  out  of  this  cold  world. 
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From  the  American  Republican^  West  Chester,  Pa.,  October  13,  1877. 

On  Wednesday  Colonel  John  W.  Forney  sold  the  Philadelphia 
Press  to  Caj)lain  W.  W.  Nevin  and  his  associates.  The  new 
owners  will  organize  a  joint  Stock  Conipan}’^  by  which  the  paper 
hereafter  will  be  conducted.  The  price  obtained  was  $180,000. 
Captain  Nevin  has  been  connected  with  The  Press  for  several 
years,  and  was  editor-in-chief  while  Colonel  Forney  was  in  Europe 
in  the  interest  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  paper  null 
continue  to  be  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Republican 
party.  Colonel  Forney  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  journal, 
which  he  established  twenty  3^ears  ago  and  conducted  so  success- 
full}^,  until  the  18th  inst.,  when  he  will  surrender  possession  to  his 
successors.  It  is  his  intention  then  to  return  to  Europe,  wliere 
he  will  be  the  foreign  correspondent  of  The  Press  and  other 
leading  journals. 


.  From  the  Philadelphia  Day. 

Colonel  Forney  has  actually  sold  The  Press,  and  his  valedic¬ 
tory  is  published  to-da3\  The  newspapers  of  this  cit}'  bid  him 
farewell  in  affectionate  terms  and  with  sincere  regret.  He  has 
been  so  long  identified  with  the  press  of  this  cit}',  that  nobod}' 
supposed  he  would  ever  abdicate  the  tripod  until  death  should 
command  him  to  step  down.  But  Colonel  Forney  lias  concluded 
to  quit  and  take  a  rest,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  his  determi¬ 
nation.  As  a  European  correspondent,  he  will  be  free  to  work 
when  he  pleases,  and  his  work  will  be  pleasant.  He  has  been  an 
editor  for  some  forty  years  and  has  done  his  full  share  of  editorial 
labor,  and  done  it  well.  We  take  leave  of  him  with  regret,  but 
congratulate  him  upon  his  future  freedom  from  newspaper 
slavery. 


*  From  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald. 

W.  W.  Nevin,  Esq.,  takes  formal  editorial  possession  to-day 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  in  an  article  in  which  he  declares  the 
paper  will  be  “independent  Republican,”  but  “henceforth,  as 
heretofore,  the  special  and  leading  protection  journrd  of  the 
United  States.” 
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From  the  Erie  (Pa  )  Gazette 

Colouel  Forney  has  sold  the  Philadelphia  Press  for  $150,000, 
exclusive  of  the  book  accounts,  for  which  he  receives  $30,000 
more,  and  of  the  real  estate,  which  he  retains.  In  the  fall  of  187  4, 
he  contracted  to  sell  to  Colonel  McClure  a  controlling  interest, 
exclusive  of  accounts  and  realty,  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation  of 
$220,000.  Shrinkage  in  three  years,  $70,000.  The  sale  to 
McClure  was  not  consummated,  because  Forney  backed  out.  Then 
McClure  started  the  Tunes,  which  has  made  money  even  faster 
than  The  Press  has  lost  it.  Colonel  Forney  goes  to  Europe 
and  the  Paris  Exposition  as  special  correspondent  of  The  Press. 


From  the  JDoylesiown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  October  16,  1877. 

Colonel  Forney,  we  regret  to  say,  has  sold  The  Press,  which 
he  has  adorned  so  long  b}’’  ability  and  brilliancy,  and  retires  from 
the  profession  in  a  few  days.  We  regret  to  lose  him.  He  Is 
the  oldest  editor  in  the  State,  and  scarce  has  his  senior  in  the 
country  among  editors  of  a  national  reputation.  He  established 
The  Press  twenty  years  ago,  and  during  the  one-fifih  of  a  century 
that  he  has  ably  edited  it,  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
in  history  have  transpired.  Tn  the  profession.  Colonel  Forney 
was  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present  generations, 
which  his  retirement  severs.  The  retiring  editor  has  his  faults 
like  other  men,  but  he  was  generous  and  kind  ;  nor  do  we  believe 
he  ever,  intentionally,  did  an  unjust  act  toward  an  opponent. 
May  prosperity  and  that  better  spirit,  “  that  passeth  understan¬ 
ding,”  wait  upon  him  wherever  he  goes. 


From  the  Record  of  The  Times,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Philadelpha  Press  made  its  appearance  yesterday  under 
the  new  management,  and  promises  to  be  made  in  the  future 
what  Philadelphia  has  never  yet  had — a  first-class  daily  journal, 
that  will  compare  favorably  in  enterprise  and  ability  with  the 
New  York  dailies.  Philadelphia  has  no  paper  of  really  a  national 
reputation.  We  hope  to  see  The  Press  made  such  under  its 
new  management. 
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Kroin  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Dispatch.,  October  15,  1877. 

John  W.  Forney,  the  founder,  and  for  twenty  years  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of 'Piie  Frkss,  Philadelpliia,  has  sold  his  interest  in  tl»at 
paper  to  W.  W.  Nevin,  for  many  years  his  associate,  and  retired 
from  a  profession  he  has  so  ably  and  successfully  pursued  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Forney  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  America,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  devoted  their  best  labors  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  and  the  elevation  of  his  country¬ 
men.  lie  has  held  high  positions  in  the  nation,  and  enjoys  the 
proud  consciousness  of  knowing  that  he  was  never  recreant  to  a 
single  trust.  The  press  and  public  can  ill  afford  to  lose  his 
services,  and  his  retirement  from  a  profession  he  has  so  long 
honored  is  cause  for  much  regret,  as  it  leaves  a  vacancy  very  few 
men,  if  any,  can  fill. 


•From  the  New  Tcrk  World. 

Colonel  Forney  retires  from  the  Philadelphia  Press  in  favor 
of  a  successor,  who  states  that  the  paper  will  be  conducted  as  a 
“thoroughly  independent  journal,”  and  goes  to  Europe  to  act  . 
as  the  foreign  correspondent  of  The  Press  at  Paris.  The  World 
has  never  loved  Colonel  Forney  for  his  politics,  but  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  carry  his  politics  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  we 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  refusing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
wishing  him  as  much  happiness  in  his  new  career  as  he  tells  u» 
he  has  enjoyed  in  that  now  brought  to  a  close. 


From  The  Daily  Omaha,  Neb.,  October  16,  1577. 

Colonel  Forney,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  journalist  and  political  leader  in  Penns3dvania,  has  laid 
aside  the  pen  and  formally  retired  from  the  journalistic  field.  The 
Philadelphia  Press,  identified  as  Forney’s  Press,  just  as  the  New 
York  Tribune  was  known  as  Horace  Greeley’s  paper,  has  been 
sold  to  the  “  Nevin  Brothers.”  One  of  them,  N.  W.  Nevin,  was 
for  a  long  time  Forney’s  chief  editor,  and  his  brother  was  pro- 
pinetbr  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  The  new  managers  will  con- 
tihue  the  past  policy  of  the  paper  and  advocate  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  part)’,  as  heretofore. 
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From  The  Farmer^z  Friend^  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  October  20,  1877. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  COLONEL  FORNEY. 

Journalists  throughoutthe  country  will  receive  with  regret  the 
announcement  of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  that  he  has  sold  The 
Press,  and  virtually  retired  from  active  newspaper  life.  But  he  has 
served  long  and  faithfully,  and  none  will  envy  him  the  otium  cum 
dignitate,  which  we  trust  will  crown  the  declining  years  of  his  life. 
Genial,  considerate,  able,  conspicuous  in  the  turmoil  of  political 
partisanship,  he  has  gained  the  admiration  of  his  friends  by  his 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  opponents  by 
his  chivalric  courtesy,  even  while  making  them  quail  beneath  his 
trenchant  assaults.  As  a  public  official,  though  a  victim  of 
defaulting  subordinates,  the  Republic  received  no  detriment  at  his 
hands.  As  a  journalist  he  has  furnished  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  engaged  in  our  laborious  vocation.  The  success 
of  The  Press  has  shown  that  the  American  public  ever  appre¬ 
ciate  and  reward  talent  and  enterprise.  The  paper  sold  for 
$180,000,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Colonel  Forney  retires 
with  an  ample  competency.  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors.  He  will  go  to  Europe,  and  the  public  will  receive 
through  the  columns  of  The  Press,  the  results  of  his  mature 
judgment  upon  foreign  affairs,  presented  by  his  felicitous  pen. 
His  successors,  the  Messrs.  Nevin,  are  well  qualified  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of  The  Press,  and  carry  out  the 
policy  which  has  ever  characterized  that  journal.  It  will  continue 
to  be  inspired  by  an  enterprise  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Therefore  while  we  “  speed  the  parting  we  welcome  the  coming 
guest.” 


From  the  N'ew  York  Express. 

To-day  Colonel  Forney  puts  $180,000  in  his  pocket  and 
announces  the  sale  of  his  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  to  his 
editor-in-chief.  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin.  The  Honorable  John  has 
been  an  authority  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years,  and  The 
Press  has  been  the  organ  for  the  expression  of  his  views.  He 
was  called  a  “dead  duck”  when  he  was  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Nast  drew  a  caricature  of  him  in  that 
character,  but  he  probably  feels  like  a  tolerably  live  duck  to-day. 
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From  the  Lancaater  (Pa.)  Expresi. 

Tiik  “  Press,”  now  under  the  cditorhil  management  of  Cap¬ 
tain  W.  W.  Nevin,  shows  promising  signs  of  improvement,  and 
can  easily  be  made  the  best  paper  in  the  State.  Colonel  Forney  is 
to  keep  himself  before  his  old  friends,  the  editor  announcing  that 
he  will  contribute  a  series  of  political  sketches.  The  first  paper 
from  the  Colonel  appears  to-day,  and  is  entitled  •*  The  Speaker- 
ship.”  It  begins  with  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  of  I*enn- 
sylvania,  the  first  speaker,  and  ends  with  Samuel  J.  Randall,  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  ofliice.  The  Forney  papers  will  prove  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  re-organized  “  Press.”  Ry  the  way, 
we  regret  to  note  that  The  Times  and  the  North  American  do  not 
welcome  the  new  editor  with  that  warmth  of  affection  which 
should  mark  the  intercourse  of  professional  brethren.  Captain 
Nevin’s  salutatory  announced  that  The  Press  w'ould  be  “hence¬ 
forth,  as  heretofore,  the  special  and  leading  protection  journal  of 
the  United  States.”  To  this  the  North  American  replies  as 
follows : 

Being  too  modest  to  speak  of  the  claims  to  that  position 
established  by  the  North  American  before  The  Press  was  born, 
and  certainly  not  since  disturbed  by  any  rivalry  in  this  State, 
we  venture  to  remind  the  “  unit  in  direction  ”  that  tlie  New  York 
Tribune  miglit  possibly  question  his  claim  to  the  “  heretofore  ;  ” 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  may  certainly  dispute  the  present;  and 
as  for  the  henceforth — we  shall  see. 

This  is  fair  notice  to  The  Press  that  it  will  have  an  earnest 
rival  in  the  advocacy  of  protection,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  so  it  will  be.  There  is  room  for  both  papers  on  that  plat¬ 
form.  The  Times  is  much  more  savage  in  its  comments  on  the 
salutatory,  saying  that  it  “  has  a  clever  mixture  of  deeply  buried 
sense  in  multiplied  and  shapeless  garments  of  sublimated  non¬ 
sense.”  The  Times  objects  to  the  utterance  of  a  purpose  to 
“  establish  a  character  ”  for  Colonel  Forney’s  paper  and  to  make 
a  newspaper  on  a  “  broader  scale  ”  than  any  Philadelphia  has 
ever  known.  The  new  editor  is  called  “  a  sort  of  third-class 
‘  rnan-milliner  ’  partisan  writer,  who  flings  out  a  sublime  thought 
and  then  tumbles  after  it  to  apologize  lest  it  should  be  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  and  then  takes  flights  which  seem  to  send  his  dizzy  head 
away  up  beyond  the  clouds  while  his  feet  dangle  on  the  tread- 
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mill  of  the  prison-house  of  the  worst  political  leaders.”  By  the 
time  Captain  Nevin  has  unraveled  this  rather  tangled  skein  of 
metaphors  and  understands  the  position  into  which  the  excited 
fancy  of  Colonel  McClure  has  placed  him,  a  slight  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  may  creep  over  him.  But  we  are  assured  that  if 
he  will  adhere  religiously  to  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  the  salu¬ 
tatory  he  will  come  out  first-best,  and  give  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  a  paper  of  which  we  all  may  be  proud. 


From  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Watchman. 

Wilberforce  W.  Nevin,  Esq.,  son  of  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D., 
L  L.  D.,  has  taken -charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  formerly  edited  by  John  W.  Forney,  who 
has  retired  from  journalism.  The  new  editor  promises  to  make 
it  a  first  class  independent  Republican  journal,  but  will  continue 
to  advocate  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Nevin  is  a 
gentleman  of  strong  literaiy  abilitjq  a  polished  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar.  His  name,  parentage  and  education  are  a 
guarantee  for  good  qualities  in  both  mind  and  heart.  He  was  in 
his  earlier  years  a  tutor  in  the  college  at  Lancaster,  over  which 
his  learned  and  distinguished  father  presided.  The  department 
of  the  young  man  was  that  of  languages  and  Belles-Lettres.  He 
left  the  institution  to  enter  the  army,  became  a  brave  soldier,  and 
army  correspondent  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  and  became  on  his  return  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Press  during  Colonel  Forney’s  absence.  He  is  not 
a  politican,  and  lacks  in  knowledge  ©f  men  that  ruled  the  country 
during  the  most  important  portion  of  its  history,  but  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern  in  its  literary  casts,  is 
indeed  profound.  The  tone  of  the  paper  will  doubtless  be  of  a 
high  character.  His  Republicanism,  how'ever,  is  of  recent  origin, 
w  hilst  his  notions  of  tariflf  and  protection  must  have  undergone  a 
complete  revolution  from  what  we  know  of  his  earlier  years.  We 
take  it,  his  paper  will  never  be  an  advocate  of  the  corrupt  Phila¬ 
delphia  ring  that  now  curses  the  second  city  of  the  Union.  It 
will  be  the  organ  rather  of  the  silk  stockinged  and  kid-gloved 
Republicans.  We  heartily  wish  our  old  tutor  success  in  his  new 
enterprise. 
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From  The  JewUh  Messenger^  Phila.,  October  17,  1877. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  established  by  Colonel  John  W.  For¬ 
ney  twenty  years  ago,  owned  by  him  ever  since,  was  sold  last 
week  to  Wilberforce  \V.  Nevin,  Esq.,  who  will  have  entire  control 
of  it  after  October  18th.  Mr.  Nevin  w'as  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Press  from  1874  to  1876,  during  Colonel  Forney’s  absence  in 
Europe  as  Centennial  Commissioner,  and  he  showed  such  marked 
ability  that  no  one  will  stand  in  doubt  of  his  success.  His  many 
friends  will  welcome  him  back  to  his  old  place  with  its  increased 
responsibilities.  Speaking  of  his  paper  in  his  introductory  card,. 
Captain  Nevin  says:  “It  will  be  conducted  as  a  thoroughly 
independent  Republican  journal.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  politi¬ 
cal,  corporate,  or  ecclesiastical  control  in  the  entire  ownership  of 
the  paper.  The  whole  purchase  money  and  working  capital  of 
the  concern  represents  purely  colorless  investment,  and  the 
position  of  the  editor  cannot  be  swerved  by  fear  or  favor.  The 
’editorship  of  the  paper  under  the  new  possession  rests  solely  in 
myself.  It  is  not  a  proper  time  this  morning  to  announce  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  special  policy  or  platform.  The  daily 
record  of  ten  years’  responsible  editorial  relations  with  this  paper 
already  had  is  the  best  pledge  and  promise  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  new  administration  to  strengthen  the  paper 
in  every  department,  to  push  vigorously  its  interests  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  sustain  its  previous  high  character  as  the  journal 
which  has  always  spoken  for  Pennsylvania  to  the  State  and  to 
the  nation.  In  assuming  the  editorial  chair  the  new  incumbent 
is  not  severing,  but  continuing  those  pleasant  relations  with  the 
former  proprietor  which  ten  years  of  active  association  have 
cemented  into  close  friendship,  and  which  have  always  made  his 
service  on  The  Press  a  labor  of  love.” 


From  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

Forney’s  Philadelphia  Press,  a  straight-out  Republican  paper, 
has  been  sold  to  an  old  journalist,  VV.  W.  Nevin.  The  paper 
hereafter  is  to  be  “  thoroughly  independent.”  That  is  another 
sign  that  the  people  do  not  want  partisan  misrepresentations,  but 
independent  fairness.  Most  of  the  really  able  papers  of  the 
country  are  now  classed  among  the  independents. 
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From  the  Eriends'  Journal. 

JOHN  W.  FORNEY. 

_  • 

The  general  public  was  much  startled  at  the  announcement 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  11  inst.,  tliat  John  W.  Forney  had 
sold  The  Press  of  this  city,  and  would  retire  from  its  editorial 
management  in  ten  days.  The  purchasers  were  W.  W.  Nevin, 
who  was  managing  editor  of  The  Press  during  John  W.  For¬ 
ney’s  absence  in  Europe,  and  his  cousin  R.  B.  Nevin,  who  has 
lately  sold  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  The  price  paid  was  $180,000, 
$150,000  of  which  is  for  the  paper,  and  $30,000  for  the  book 
accounts.  This  includes  everything  except  the  real  estate. 
John  W.  Forney  goes  to  Europe  in  the  twelfth  month  to  be  gone 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  will  act  as  European  corres¬ 
pondent  of  The  Press. 

In  thus  sa3dng  farewell  for  a  long  period  to  one  who  has 
played  such  a  prominent  part,  not  only  in  journalism  but  in  public 
affairs,  it  is  fitting  that  we  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  man 
and  his  career.  The  editor  of  The  Journal  has  known  John  W. 
Forney  since  1837.  An  acquaintance  of  forty  years,  which 
ripened  during  the  last  fifteen  years  into  warm  friendship,  though 
bringing  with  it  political  differences  often  as  wide  as  the  poles, 
leaving  behind  not  one  hard  feeling  or  one  regret,  nothing  but 
pleasant  memories  and  the  hope  that  this  friendship  may  end  only 
with  life  itself.  Twenty  ^^ears  ago  on  the  1st  of  eighth  month 
last,  John  W.  Forne}'  founded  The  Press.  Though  he  has  made- 
some  mistakes,  he  has  generall}"  arrayed  himself  and  the  vast  in¬ 
fluence  that  his  paper  has  wielded,  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
human  freedom.  In  bidding  him  adieu,  we  hope  and  trust  that 
he  ma}^  make  upon  foreign  shores  friends  as  warm  and  true  as 
those  he  leaves  behind.  His  e^'e  is  undimmed,  his  step  elastic, 
and  his  natural  force  unabated.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
contemporary :  “  He  should  have  many  years  yet  in  store  for 
usefulness,  and  wherever  duty  or  pleasure  shall  call  him,  he  will 
be  followed  by  the  grateful  memories  of  the  profession  he  has 
done  so  much  to  instruct  and  honor.” 

The  friendship  of  which  we  have  spoken  furnishes  an  apology, 
were  any  needed,  for  the  introduction  into  these  columns  of  a 
personally  eulogistic  article,  different  from  those  which  usually 
appear. 
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From  the  Germantown  Telerpraph,  October  17,  1877. 

RETIREMENT  OF  COLONEL  FORNEY. 

The  veteran  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Press  newspaper 
establisliincnt  in  Philadelphia,  Colonel  John  W.  F'orne}',  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  for  $180,000,  including 
the  book  accounts;  and  on  Thursday  last  he  published  his  vale¬ 
dictory.  He  is  succeeded  as  sole  editor  by  Major  W.  W.  Nevin, 
who  held  the  leading  position  on  the  paper  during  Colonel  For¬ 
ney’s  absence  in  Europe,  and  his  cousin,  Edward  II.  Xevin,  Jr., 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  II.  Nevin,  of  this  city,  assumes  the  post 
of  publisher,  having  held  that  place  on  the  Pittsburgh  Leader. 
Major  Nevin  announces  that  the  paper  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  control  than  his  own,  and  that  the  sale  carries  with  it  no 
special  influences.  Colonel  Forney  will  go  to  Europe  again  for 
a  year  or  two  with  his  son  John,  and  be  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  will  be  the  European  correspondent  of  The  Press,  which 
paper  he  founded  and  built  up  hy  his  own  exertions.  During 
his  whole  editorial  career  in  that  journal  he  showed  himself  to 
be  an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  wielded  a  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  that  was  not  equaled  by  many  citizens  in  America. 
During  the  whole  twenty  years  of  his  Press  career,  he  was  better 
known  at  Washington  to  all  successive  Administrations  and 
Congress  than  any  other  Philadelphian.  When  he  transferred 
his  operations  to  Europe,  he  wielded  a  similar  personal  influence 
there,  although  without  oflScial  status.  We  part  from  Colonel 
Forney  with  sincere  regret.  He  causes  a  hiatus  in  journalism 
which  very  few  people  in  this  Republic  can  fill. 

From  The  Commonwealth^  October  13,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Fornej’^  has  sold  the  Pliiladelphia  Press  to 
a  company  of  gentlemen  represented  by  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin 
and  his  brother,  late  of  the  Pittsburg  Leader.  The  price  paid 
is  understood  to  have  been  $180,000  in  cash,  which  covers  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  paper  excepting  the  real  estate.  Cap¬ 
tain  Nevin  succeeds  Colonel  Forney  as  editor-in-chief,  the  post 
held  by  him  during  Colonel  Fornej'^’s  absence  in  Europe  as  a 
Centennial  Commissioner.  The  Press  was  founded  by  Colonel 
Forney  in  1857,  the  first  number  having  appeared  on  August  1, 
of  til  at  year. 
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In  kis  farewell  the  veteran  editor  says : 

“  I  have  clone  my  best  to  make  a  good,  honest  newspaper. 
It  has  lived  through  many  tempests  and  changes.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  returned  many  blows.  Its  opinions  have  been  its 
convictions.  It  has  often  given  offense  in  the  championship  of 
a  cause  or  principle.  But  I  can  say  for  myself,  that  in  all  this 
long  course  of  time,  I  have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  in¬ 
jured  a  human  being,  even  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of  political  or 
sectional  diflerence ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
in  more  than  fourteen  years  of  official  responsibility,  with  millions 
of  public  money  to  hold  and  disburse,  not  a  dollar  has  been  mis¬ 
applied  or  devoted  to  my  personal  use.  *  *  *  P^or  twenty 
years  I  iiave  not  had  a  difference  with  a  writer,  mechanic  or 
laborer  on  my  paper.  Many  of  the  early  boys  have  flitted  away 
like  birds  to  other  fields,  and  have  grown  rich,  or  respectable,  or 
even  distinguished.  My  office  has  been  one  unconscious  col¬ 
lege  for  the  rearing  of  good  editors.  Not  a  few  often  return  to 
me  to  prove  their  growth,  and  some  come  back  to  settle  on  the 
old  welcome  roost,  while  many  remain,  gray  and  comfortable  in 
their  declining  years.  They  were  my  friends  at  all  times,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  or  boy  in  the  establishment  in  whom  I  did 
not  feel  a  personal  interest.  We  were  like  one  family;  and  this 
accounts  in  a  large  degree  for  the  fact  that  we  never  had  a  differ¬ 
ence  about  wages.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  and  feel  these  things. 
Better  far  such  a  solace  in  leaving  a  life-work  than  a  long  preach¬ 
ment  about  politics  and  parties.  My  contemporaries  have  always 
been  indulgent ;  a  good  people  have  always  been  generous  to 
me,  and  God  leaves  me  sufficient  health  of  brain  and  body  to  say 
farewell  without  one  resentment  or  disappointment.’’ 

It  is  understood  that  Colonel  Forney  will  go  abroad  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  be  absent  two  years,  during  which  time  he  will  be  the 
European  correspondent  of  The  Press. 

The  new  management  have  our  best  wishes  for  business  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  trust  the  veteran  journalist  will  find  that  rest  in 
retirement  to  which  his  long  and  busy  professional  life  entitles 
him. 

From  The  Banner,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  has  sold  the  Philadelphia  Press  to 
Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  his  editor-in-chief,  who  will  be  joined  by  his 
brothers,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader.  The  Press  has  been  one  of 
the  most  able  and  dignified  Republican  papers  in  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Forney  intends  going  at  once  to  Europe,  on  a 
business  trip,  and  while  absent  will  correspond  for  The  Press. 
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From  the  Sunday  Transcript^  October  21,  1877. 

JOHN  W.  FORNEY. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago  John  W.  P^'orney  entered  the  field  of 
journalism  in  Philadel})liia.  He  was  then  in  the  full  freshness 
of  active  manhood,  firm  and  positive  in  his  political  convictions, 
and  prolific  in  liis  pencilings  on  all  suVjjects  in  which  the  general 
public  liad  a'concern.  At  that  time  such  men  and  such  journal¬ 
ists  as  Joseph  K.  Chandler,  Morton  McMichael,  Dr.  Bird,  Robert 
Morris,  Samuel  D.  Patterson,  Russell  Jarvis,  James  S.  Wallace, 
George  R.  Graham,  Stephen  Simpson,  Louis  A.  Godey  and  others 
were  prominent  in  their  profession.  The  acquisition  of  Colonel 
P'orney  at  that  period  was,  to  journalism,  a  most  important  one. 
Great  as  all  of  the  men  before  him  were,  and  brilliant  as  were 
their  accomplishments,  he  infused  into  the  press  of  Philadelphia 
fresh  blood,  fresh  vigor,  fresh  thoughts  and  fresh  achievements. 

Year  by  year,  since  Colonel  Forney  has  exercised  a  potent 
power,  and  wrought  by  the  influence  of  his  genius  and  industry 
a  marked  advance  in  the  newspaper  world.  It  is  to  his  credit 
that  in  his  intercourse  his  courtesy  has  been  marked ;  and  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy  he  has  been  bold,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  independent  throughout  his  career.  No  man  has  fllled 
a  larger  share  of  public  attention  than  he  has  done.  No  man 
has  deserved  a  higher  meed  of  public  favor  or  personal  prosperity 
than  Colonel  Forney  has.  He  now  retires  from  the  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  journalism  which  he  honored  and  which  he  followed  with 
unflinching  fidelity,  leaving  behind  him  as  golden  monuments  of 
intellectual  force  but  four  of  those  who  were  prominent  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  liis  career  in  this  metropolis.  Of  these  Morton  McMichael 
only  is  now  actively  engaged  in  daily  journalism ;  and  he  adorns 
the  chair  which  he  has  so  faithfully  filled,  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
imparts  his  intelligence  on  public  questions  with  all  the  vim  that 
thirty  years  ago  characterized  his  editorial  efforts.  We  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  regret  Colonel  Forney’s  retirement  from  The 
Press  which  he  originated,  and  in  which  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  reflected  the  thoughts,  the  impulses,  the  ambitions  and 
the  patriotism  of  a  generous  and  gifted  gentleman.  He  quits 
his  profession  with  the  best  wishes  of  every  journalist.  He  leaves 
his  immediate  circle  of  co-laborers  and  employes  overwhelmed 
with  grateful  memories.  It  is  left  onl}’"  for  us  to  wish  that  his 
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future  may  be  as  brilliant  as  his  deserts,  and  that  his  life  may 
be  long  lengthened,  to  give  to  the  world  in  all  its  fullness  the 
exuberance  of  his  genius,  and  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  in 
behalf  of  human  progress  and  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
and  mankind. 


From  The  Millville  Republican^  Millville,  N.  J. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forne}’'  has  sold  the  Philadelphia  Press  to 
Captain  W.  W.  Nevin  and  his  associates.  The  new  owners  will 
organize  a  joint  Stock  Compai\y  b}’’  which  tlie  paper  hereafter  will 
be  conducted.  The  price  obtained  was  $180,000.  Captain  Xevin 
has  been  connected  with  The  Press  for  several  3^ears,  and  was  the 
editor-in-chief  while  Colonel  Forney^  was  in  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  paper  will  continue  to  be  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Republican  part}".  Colonel 
Forne\"  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  journal,  which  he  established 
twent}"  3"ears  ago  and  conducted  so  successful!}",  until  the  18th 
instant,  when  he  will  surrender  possession  to  his  successors.  It 
is  his  intention  then  to  return  to  Europe,  where  he  will  be  the 
foreign  correspondent  of  The  Press  and  other  leading  journals. 


From  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  in  passing  from  Colonel  Forney  goes 
to  another  Lancaster  county  native  in  the  person  of  Captain  W. 
Wilberforce  Xevin.  What  Captain  Xevin  may  be  able  to  do  with 
The  Press,  of  course  cannot  be  said ;  for  of  nothing  is  it  truer 
than  of  a  newspaper  that  the  only  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  it.  But  in  this  community  at  least.  Captain  Xevin  may  rely 
upon  having  a  favorable  mind  brought  to  the  consideration  of  his 
work,  by  reason  of  his  nativity  among  us.  We  expect  ourselves, 
.  of  course,  to  constantly  disagree  with  The  Press,  which  purposes 
to  be  a  red  hot  Republican  organ,  though  the  editor  promises 
also  to  make  it  independent.  We  will  excuse  its  devotion  to 
party  if  its  independence  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  it  free  in 
the  denunciation  of  its  party’s  thieves.  But,  alas  !  we  fear  while 
we  hope. 
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From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin  made  his  formal  conge  yesterday  as  the 
successor  of  Colonel  John  W.  P'orney  in  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  new  editor  makes  fair  promises 
as  to  what  The  Press  shall  be  in  the  future,  and,  as  he  has  exper¬ 
ience  to  guide  and  the  ability  to  accomplish,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  his  promises  will  be  redeemed.  To  improve  upon  Colonel 
Forney’s  work  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  l^rother  Nevin  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  do  it.  Colonel  Forney’s  retirement  was 
marked  by  a  farewell  testimonial  presented  to  him  by  his  many 
friends  and  late  employds,  which  could  not  but  prove  gratif3dng, 
and  mark  a  space  of  time  which  will  ever  be  held  green  and  fresh 
in  memory. 


From  the  Railway  World.^  October  20,  1877. 

RETIREMENT  OF  COLONEL  JOHN  W.  FORNEV  FROM  “THE  PRESS.” 

We  heartily  share  the  deep  feeling  of  regret  expressed  by  many 
of  our  contemporaries  at  the  retirement  of  Colonel  John  W. 
F'orney  from  the  editorship  and  publication  of  tlie  Philadelphia 
Press.  He  founded  that  journal  twenty  years  ago,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  attracted  deep  attention,  and  at  once  secured  a 
large  circle  of  readers ;  and  he  had  previously  been  qualified  for 
the  skillful  and  successful  performance  of  the  great  journalistic, 
official  and  public  duties  he  has  since  faithfully  and  ably  dis¬ 
charged,  by  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  as  editor  of 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer^  Pennsylvanian.,  and  Washington 
Union — three  of  the  most  important  of  local,  State  and  national 
organs  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  identified  during  the  first 
half  of  his  career.  Always  progressive,  fearless,  influential  and 
talented,  his  acquaintance  with  the  public  men  of  Pennsylvania 
and  all  other  portions  of  the  Union  was  so  extensive,  and  his 
sympathy  with  all  movements  that  advanced  the  public  welfare 
was  so  cordial  and  sincere,  that  he  has  in  numerous  emergencies 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation.  The  pen 
he  wielded  has  repeatedly  proved  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Amid  the  exciting  partisan  contests  in  which  he  bore  an  incisive 
but  knightly  lance,  he  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  public 
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improvements  and  all  questions  affecting  the  industries  of  the 
American  people,  and  on  the  numerous  issues,  disconnected  with, 
political  strife,  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  railwaj^s,. 
mining,  manufacturing  and  commerce,  he  has  repeatedly  taken 
positions  and  performed  services  of  enduring  benefit  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  notably  those  rendered  in  connection  with  his 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
and  Centennial  Commissioner  in  Europe.  Ever  ready  to  relieve 
sorrow,  and  to  aid  all  appropriate  and  just  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  the  general  welfare,  he  was  lavish  in  the  use  of 
the  rare  power  he  possessed  of  commanding  public  attention 
and  securing  private  and  official  support  for  eveiy  good  cause. 
His  abandonment  of  the  control  of  a  leading  daily  journal  is  felt 
as  a  deep  loss  b}’’  many  citizens,  for  which  they  will  find  only  a 
partial  consolation  in  the  announcement  that  he  will  continue  as 
correspondent  of  the  influential  newspaper  with  which  he  has  so 
long  been  honorably  identified.  His  successor,  W.  W.  Nevin, 
Esq.,  has  given  many  proofs  of  ability  and  gained  much  ex-^ 
perience  by  prolonged  service  as  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Press, 
and  by  his  management  and  control  of  its  columns  during 
Colonel  Forney’s  absence  in  Europe  as  Centennial  Commissioner. 


From  Harpers'  Weekly, 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  retired  on  the  18th  of  October  from 
the  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  which  has  been  in  his 
hands  since  the  commencement  of  its  publication.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Colonel  Forney  has  been  known  throughout 
the  country  for  his  versatility  and  power  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 
During  that  time,  also,  he  has  been  a  power  in  the  public  afl[airs 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  national  politics. 
Few  men  in  the  United  States — perhaps  none — have  had  a  wider 
or  more  intimate  personal  acquaintance  than  he  with  its  states¬ 
men,  journalists,  authors  and  artists ;  and  the  concurrent  testi- 
mon}’^  of  all  has  been,  and  will  be,  that  in  his  withdrawal  journalism 
loses  one  of  its  most  capable  as  well  as  most  genial  and  generous 
members. 
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From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Commercial. 

'The  sale  of  Thk  I^ress  has  naturally  occasioned  some  talk,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  lias  created  any  real  feeling.  The  Press  has 
not  been  a  power  of  late  years,  though  its  former  strength  has 
sulliced  to  keep  it  in  a  certain  standing.  If  Forney  had  given 
himself  entirely  to  his  newspaper  business  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  but  he  has  had  too  many  irons  ’in  the  fire.  For 
this  reason  1  do  not  call  him  a  true  journalist.  He  has  frittered 
away  a  fine  property  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  painful, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  personally  admire  him.  ddiis  is  shown 
by  the  terms  of  the  recent  sale,  as  compared  with  those  offered 
for  the  paper  by  the  Times^  people  three  years  ago.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  figures,  because  nobody  knows  anything 
definitely  about  them.  Considerations  have  been  named,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  represent  the  real  amounts  paid 
over  now,  or  that  would  have  been  paid  on  the  previous  occasion. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  The  Press  would  have  brought  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  when  McClure’s  party  wanted  to  buy  it  than 
it  has  just  been  sold  for,  and  the  story  of  decline  could  not  be 
more  forcibly  indicated.  As  for  the  new  administration,  wishes 
are  entertained  that  it  may  give  the  paper  fresh  life,  but  it  is  a 
dubious  outlook.  Captain  Nevin  has  previously  been  in  full 
charge  of  the  paper  and  made  no  mark  on  it  whatever,  it  being 
even  more  vapid  under  his  rule  than  at  any  other  time.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  with  such  a  chance  we  should  not  now  have  a  paper 
of  the  New  York  order — and  we  will  have,  too,  if  the  new  Press 
does  not  fill  the  bill. 


From  The  Times.,  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1877. 

Colonel  Forney  finally  retired  from  journalism  yesterday,  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  profession  he  has 
honored  by  his  ability,  and  in  which  he  has  commanded  the 
homage  of  political  friends  and  foes  by  his  life-time  tribute  to  the 
better  attributes  of  mankind.  Around  him,  in  parting  from  his 
associates,  were  those  of  high  and  low  degree,  each  bearing  the 
generous  testimony  of  the  heart  to  the  sorrow  that  was  common 
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among  them.  It  was  like  a  “  broken  chord  of  song”  that  leaves 
its  lingering  echoes  to  cr^^stalize  in  fadeless  memories ;  and 
well  could  the  veteran  journalist  retire  with  the  proud  reflection 
that  when  The  Press  hive  of  industry  had  gathered  its  three¬ 
score  of  fellow-laborers  to  say  farewell,  there  came  no  dealers  in 
the  commerce  of  eulogy.  Few  men  have  withdrawn  from  such 
oft-repeated  and  earnest  conflicts  so  much  a  stranger  to  in¬ 
dividual  hatreds;  and  he  who  has  lived,  as  has  Colonel  Forne}’^, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  gi’ateful  duty  for  all  to  forget  the  errors 
which  fell  to  his  lot,  in  the  exceptionless  inheritance  of  errors  bj^ 
cveiy  race  and  tongue,  has  done  something  at  least  to  leave  the 
w'orld  oetter  than  he  found  it. 


From  the  Chicago  Inier-Oceaii^  October  22,  1877. 

Colonel  John  W.  Forney  retired  from  the  Philadelphia  Press 
on  Thursday  last,  and  on  Friday  the  new  proprietor,  W.  W. 
Nevin,  assumed  control.  At  a  meeting  of  the  emploj^es,  a  hand¬ 
some  memorial  was  presented  to  Colonel  Forney,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  the  different  members  of  the  editorial  corps,  and 
by  Mr.  McClure  of  The  Times.  The  Press  was  founded  by 
Colonel  Forney  August  1,  1857,  and  one  of  the  speakers  referred 
to  the  veteran  editor  as  “  a  historic  flgure  departing  from  the 
scene  of  many  trials  and  triumphs.”  Colonel  McClure  said  of 
Mr.  Forney :  “  In  all  the  mutations  of  politics,  there  never  wat 
the  day  when  I  did  not  look  for  inspiration  from  the  pen  of 
Colonel  Forney.”  Colonel  Forney  dwelt  upon  the  associations 
of  his  newspaper  work,  but  made  no  explanations  as  to  his  with¬ 
drawal.  Mr.  Xevin,  the  new  editor,  in  his  salutatory  announces 
that  The  Press  will  be  “  an  independent  Republican  journal — 
thoroughly  Republican,  but  also  thoroughly  independent ;  ” 
that  “  we  do  not  stand  committed  to  the  support  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  affairs  b}^  President  Hayes ;  neither  are  we 
committed  against  it  ”  and  that  “  henceforth,  as  heretofore.  The 
Press  will  be  the  special  and  leading  protection  journal  of  the 
United  States.” 
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From  The  Pittsburgh  Leader^  October  19,  1877. 

Yesterda}'  the  Philadelpliia  Prebs  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  founder,  Colonel  John  W.  P'orney,  and  into  those  of  Captain 
W.  W.  Nevin,  who  for  years  was  his  assistant  editor,  and  during 
the  Centennial  year  occupied  Forney’s  own  chair,  and  of  Captain 
E.  II.  Nevin,  Jr.,  who  for  six  years  past  has  been  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  business  manager  of  the  Leader.  In  his  new 
enterpise  our  associate  with  whom  we  dissevered  business  ties  on 
Wednesday  last,  has  the  good  wishes  of  the  many  friends  he 
leaves  in  Pittsburgh.  And  we  feel  assured  that  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  with  their  ripe  experience  as  newspaper  men  will  more  than 
keep  The  Press  in  the  high  position  politically,  sociall}^  and 
financially,  which  it  has  so  long  maintained  in  the  ranks  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  journalism. 


